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The Author & Journalist’s 
Simplified Training Course 


Continuously proving successful in 
training men and women to write and 
sell all types of stories to all types of 
magazines. A unique method of ac 
tual training, backed by the per- 
sonal help of authoritative in- 
structors who are themselves 
successful authors. An exten- 
Sive survey of the S. T. C. is 
found in the valuable book, 

‘The Way Past the Editor’, 
sent without cost to 
you upon request. 
Coupon UY below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
S. T. C. DEPT., STREET. 
1839 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. () 

CITY. 
PLEASE SEND ME, WITHOUT OBLIGATION ON 


MY PART, YOUR FREE BOOK, “THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR.” 11/29 STATE. 


NAME 
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Words the Masters spent hours seeking 


are now at your instant command 


“Give me the right word—” exclaimed 
Conrad, “and I will move the world! What a 
dream for a writer! For written words have their 
accent, too. Yes! Let me only find the right word! 
It may be there, close by, disregarded, invisible, 
quite at hand. But it’s no good. I believe there 
are men who can lay hold of a needle in a pottle of 
hay at the first try. As for myself, I have never 
had such luck.” 

How Conrad and other great writers would have wel- 
comed the means of finding instantly the words they needed, 
the very words that made them great! 


How they would have valued this book, which places at your very 
fingertips the words they spent hours searching for. 


There is no need to lose hours of valuable time seeking the best 
word for your purpose. Conserve your energy for actual writing, 
and when an effective word is needed for a particular bit of descrip- 
tion, characterization or emotion, turn to 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY - 


MARCH'S | 
THESAURUS] 
MICTIONARY | 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express or what shade of meaning you 
desire, March gives you the word in- 
stantly. 


No tedious search through hundreds 
of words and definitions—just a flip of 
the pages and your exact word is before 
you, grouped with its related words un- 
der the part of speech to which it be- 
longs, and defined so that you know you 
are using it correctly. 


In adjoining columns are its antonyms, 
— you to develop versatility of 
Style. 


Common foreign words and phrases 
are also arranged so that you can find 
the words to fit your thoughts quickly. 


“The richest store-house of words, made 
easily accessible for immediate use, that 
any writer or speaker can obtain.” 


THE WRITER. 


—‘“‘a real treasure chest of ‘English un- 
defiled.” We commend it unreservedly.” 


REVIEWS OF REVIEWS. 


—“unmistakably the greatest single- 
volume reference work in the world.” 


WRITER’S MONTHLY. 
—“will be of constant use on the writ- 
ing desk, 
AMERICAN MERCURY. 
“Without parallel in the vast realm of 
writers’ helps.” 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


In addition it contains supplementary 
material invaluable to you as a writer; 
a complete concise text book on English 
Grammar and Composition, for in- 
stance, and a history of the English 
Language, the Evolution of Writing, 
chapters on Word-Building, and a list 
of famous characters of literature and 
their outstanding traits. 


It contains the important words and 
definitions of the leading arts and sci- 
ences; Biblical references, which in 
themselves are full of plot germs; his- 
torical and geographic facts of which 
you find yourself in daily need. 


Its list of Christian names and noted 
pseudonyms will be helpful to you. 


It is a thesaurus, plus a dictionary, 
with encyclopedic information—a_ veri- 
table “Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge,” opening up new vistas of 
thought and expression, giving you 


1462 pages printed on thin, 
opaque paper, 104, x 714 x 2%. 


mastery of words. Bound in handsome Buckram. 
"HISTORICAL 
Examine It in Your ouiadaiaamianet 
Own Home—at Dept. AJ-11, 


1334 Cherry St., 


Our Risk Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in U. 


Let us send you this remarkable volume / S.; express paid in Canada) the 
that you may judge it at your writing / new Amplified Edition of March’s 
desk. Examine it at your leisure—try, Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay 
it for ten days at our risk. We want / $3.75 on delivery, and if I keep the 
you to see what a complete mastery / book will pay you $2.00 per month 
of the English Language it gives / for three months. (Canada, duty extra; 
you. Just send in the coupon. It f foreign, $10.00 cash with order.) 

places you under no obligation. ,“ If for any reason I do not wish to keep 
If after using the book for ten / it I will return it in good condition within 
days you do not believe it fully ,“ 10 days and you are to refund my $3.75. 
answers your word problems, Z 

simply return it and the 
trial has not cost you a 
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tasks of reading quantities of manuscripts, writing 
a ! ordered serials, and attending to the countless duties 
3 T H E A U T H O R of an editor. The opening installment of Mr, 
a Baird’s series, “How to Write a Detective Story,” 
_ & JOURNALIST will appear in the December issue. Generous jn- 
stallments will be carried through six or more 

‘ numbers of Tue AurHor & JOURNALIST, and can- 
. 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. not but prove of inestimable value to writers of 
a detective fiction, both present and aspiring. 


1 


a WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor 


Associates Harry ApLeR 
Joun T. Bartiettr 


Davin RaFFeLock 
Tromas Hornssy Ferrin 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, Business Manager 


Published monthly by Willard E. Hawkins and John T. 
Bartlett. Single copies, 20 cents. Subscription, $2.00 a 
year in advance; Canadian,, $2.25; foreign, $2.50. Three- 
ear subscriptions, $5.00; Canadian and foreign, $6.00. 
igures on wrapper show date to which subscription is 
paid. Magazine will be discontinued at expiration of 
subscription period, unless renewal is specifically ordered. 
Advertising rates: Per page, $50.00; half page, $25.00; 
quarter page, $12.50; smaller space, $3.50 per inch. Entered 
as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the Post Office 
at Denver, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879. All 
rights reserved by The Author & Journalist Publishing 
Company. 


The December issue also will contain the usual 
quarterly Handy Market List of Periodical Mar- 
kets, revised, brought up to date, complete, and 
authoritative. 


Ir WILL pourtLess be of interest to many that 
Walter FE. Johnson, whose various schemes for 
wresting pennies and dollars from writers were 
exposed months ago in some detail through Tue 
AutHorR & JOURNALIST, was sentenced on Septem- 
ber 19, 1929, to serve one year and a day in the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans, 
for fraudulent use of the mails. Conviction was 
obtained largely through the efforts of the Chicago 


VOL. XIV. NOVEMBER, 1929 NO. 11 
Better Business Bureau, aided by information fur- 
: CONTENTS nished through THE AutHor & JoURNALIST, James 
¥ Consistent Characterization..By Alan M. Emley, LL.B. 5 Knapp Reeve, and others who sought to protect 
‘ On Punctuation...................... By Warren Hastings Miller 9 writers from his exploitation. 
: Reading Ads for Checks .....0......-:0200.-- By Neil Stanley 13 Johnson operated under various names and plans, 
: Editors You Want to Know 15 A frequent method was to advertise under the 
a Annual Handy Market List of Book Publishers... 17 guise of a magazine in the market for material, 
Literary Market Tips 24 When a manuscript was submitted, the author 
: a 30 would receive a letter stating that it was acceptable 
Tabloid Reviews 4 


at 2 cents a word, but that it would have to be 
revised. W. Johnson was recommended for the 
service, and his charge was fixed at five or ten 
dollars a script. Some of the names under which 
Johnson advertised, using various addresses; were 
The Chicago Producers, Johnson Publishing Com- W 
pany, Capitol Syndicate, National Agency, Reliable SI 
Publishing Company, Continental Publishers, Na- 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal Department............ 
Edited by John T. Bartlett 34 


Short-Story News of the Month.....By David Raffelock 37 
Tabloid Short-Story Markets 38 


4 THE DETECTIVE STORY just now is in the zenith of 
its popularity. Several magazines are devoted ex- 
clusively to this type of fiction, and new ones are 


appearing on the stands each month. Nearly all tional Entertainment Society, Main Publishing fic 
. book publishers are featuring detective yarns on Company, Writers Association of America, Fine as 
Arts Producers, Midwest Publishing House, Na- 

. Nothing more practical than a special course of tional Publishers, National Writers Council, and - 


The Editors Review. 


t articles on writing the detective story, by an ac- vi 
: knowledged authority, could be published at this et 
time. Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST, casting about THe NationAL PuBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, which 
; for a man who is capable of producing such a series, includes 178 leading magazine publishers, has gone ps 


on record as opposing a change in the present copy- 


; selected Edwin Baird, editor of Real Detective 
right laws. The Authors’ League of America and he 


Tales, as the one man most likely to “deliver the 


goods.” Not only is Mr. Baird an editor who has 
built up a widely read magazine through his ability 
to select detective stories that will satisfy the 
reader; in addition, he is the author of a great 
deal of successful detective fiction. A sketch of 
his career appears in our “Editors You Want to 
Know” department this month. 

It developed that Mr. Baird had for some time 
contemplated writing a monograph or textbook on 
this type of fiction. The difficulty was to find the 
necessary time to accomplish it. But somehow or 
other, the time was found—snatched between the 


other interests that are favorable to the rights of 
authors have been trying to put through Congress 
a copyright bill which will grant to the author 
automatic copyright. Under the present law, copy- 
right cannot be secured until the manuscript has 
been published, and usually is vested in the pub- 
lisher. The author then may receive such rights 
in his material as the publisher chooses to grant. 

If the Association is effective in its opposition to 
the reformation of copyright laws, the United 
States will continue to remain outside of the Inter- 
national Copyright Union. 
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Consistent Characterization 


BY ALAN M. EMLEY, LL.B. 


I—Sinainc Dogs 


SUPPOSE you 
write a story 
about a dog. You 
describe him as a 
black dog with 
ears, legs and tail. 
You have him 
stand up, bark, 
roll over and say 
his prayers. Then 
you tell how 
beautifully he 
sings “The Star 
Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 
“Bunk!” sneers 
the editor to 
whom you submit your story. “Dogs can’t 
sing.” 

Yet every magazine and most books of 
fiction are teeming with characters that are 
as untrue to life as a singing dog. 

An author gives a fine portrayal of a 
woman who is desperately in love with the 
villain. When she finds he is a really, sure- 
enough villain, she tears her affections from 
him and bestows them on the hero. The 
psychologist who knows his people laughs 
or sneers at the story, according to whether 
he has an amiable or a mean disposition, and 
what he ate for lunch. 

Too well he knows the particular type of 
woman described. She is the “faithful unto 
death and after” type. She would have 
gone to the grave loving the villain no mat- 
ter how particularly villainous he happened 
to be. Perhaps the author described an ac- 
quaintance, but he selected the wrong one. 
He knew the general characteristics of the 
person, but he didn’t know what she would 
do under the given circumstances. 


Alan M. Emley 


Here is another from a magazine: The 
girl is reserved, dignified; a purely intellec- 
tual type. Such people never are communi- 
cative about themselves. They seldom, if 
ever, have close friends or confidants. Yet 
she meets a man on the train and tells him 
the sad, sad story of her life. This time the 
psychologist nearly bursts a blood vessel re- 
gardless of disposition or digestion. He 
knows the lady would do nothing of the 
kind. She would leave the train at her 
station, and the boy friend would have noth- 
ing to show for the encounter except per- 
haps a card (a fine, engraved one) with her 
name and no address. 

There are two or three types of people 
who tell their troubles to the first comer. If 
the author had selected one of them he 
would have scored a bull’s-eye. 

Instances such as these are found in most 
fiction. They are dogs singing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” with a vengeance. 

Editors and readers are not necessarily 
trained psychologists, but they know that 
such characters do not ring true. There is 
something wrong. No real person is pic- 
tured. The character is just a makeshift— 
a combination of individuals—a dozen 
people crammed into one. Perhaps that is 
why so many authors who are masters of 
plot, construction and the King’s English 
never attain real success in writing fiction. 


TRONG, true, vivid characterizations ! 
Do we not have here the secret of suc- 
cessful writing ? Consider the literature with 
which everyone is familiar. Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Les Miserables, Huckleberry Finn! 
Do you think of plot, form, description, 
rhetoric? Or do you think of individuals— 
outstanding characters—with whom we are 
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as familiar as with members of the family? 

Versatile Jack Woodford, in the July, 
1929, AurHor & JouRNALIsT, hit the nail 
squarely on the flat end: 


“The difference between salable writing and un- 
salable writing is simply the difference between 
competent characterizations and incompetent char- 
acterizations. A character well defined and sharply 
drawn will sell the most putrid short-story and 
novel fiction ever seen; while, on the other hand, 
an excellent story, well told in every particular ex- 
cept characterization, is hard to sell even to the 
lousiest magazines.” 


He gives a test for characters : 


“Take a given short-story, novel, motion picture 
or play. Isolate the lead character. Invent situa- 
tions (very simple ones) for the lead character, 
which did not occur in the short-story, novel, mo- 
tion picture or play. If the character has been well 
done, he will live outside his vehicle. He will be- 
come a real person whose characterizations will be 
better understood than the characterizations of most 
of one’s friends, because one’s friends seldom lay 
their psyches open to us as the innards of a char- 
acter are laid open in a short-story, novel or play.” 


Let us try his test. Imagine circus tents 
with flags waving, bands playing, lions 
howling and elephants tooting. Cringing in 
a doorway, looking at the crowd with eager, 
hopeful eyes, is a boy of five clinging to 
the hand of a little girl of three. Both are 
dusty, dirty, tear-stained and travel-stained. 

Now let your favorite characters pass by 
and see what they will do. 

Hamlet will philosophize. Is it well for 
these urchins ‘to obtain this forbidden fruit 
—a momentary happiness in viewing unreal- 
ities—a tinsel and a painted show? Or is it 
better that they begin to learn disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, and obedience to stern and 
immutable law of parent and state; prepara- 
tion for the sad and gloomy future? 

Macbeth will send them into the main tent 
and, incidentally, slaughter a cruel uncle 
and a few attendants who stand in the way. 

Jean Valjean will take them by their 
dirty little hands and pay their way into 
every tent on the lot. He will buy them 
all the pink lemonade and other junk of- 
fered at famine prices, and will accept his 
short change without a murmur. 

Huck Finn will show them an unwatched 
place at the back of the tent, and give a 
personal demonstration of the best and 
cheapest method of attending a circus. 

Jack Woodford’s test is sure-fire for 
characters already drawn, but how can one 


build characters to whom this test may b¢ 
successfully applied ; characters that are true 
to life and will do the things they naturally 
would do if alive? 

Psychology? Perhaps! But the busy 
(ha, ha!) author is not going to take a pro- 
tracted course in psychology. He might not 
learn anything about characters if he did 
for psychology is a word that covers a lot 
of territory. It is like a hen sitting on 
whole brooder full of chickens, some of 
which have four legs and say “meow.” 


| order to learn something about distinct 

types of human nature it is not necessary 
to watch the antics of the amoeba through 
a microscope, or to dissect the brain of the 
lowly calf. The study can be confined toa 
branch of psychology that is called personal 
analysis. 


The successful writer of fiction must | 


create real people. He cannot have a hazy 


kind of individual whom he puts through | 


a course of sprouts, and expect to find his 
(the author’s) name in screaming letters on 
the covers of high-brow magazines. 

The psychologist who knows his human 
onion patch can take people apart (so to 
speak) through personal analysis, classify 
all the pieces, and file them for future ref- 
erence. By knowing the methods of ana- 
lysis, and the different types of individuals, 
there is no reason why the author cannot 
take the pieces out and put together a char- 
acter that will tick sixty seconds to the 
minute. 

By knowing the various types of people, 
and how they naturally react toward differ- 
ent phases of life, the author can build char- 
acters scientifically — real, true, living, 
breathing people—a Hamlet, Macbeth, Jean 
Valjean, Huck Finn! 

First, we divide the human race into four 
main groups: 


1. THE INTELLECTUAL TYPE 
Thinkers, reasoners, philosophers in intellectual 
matters. Here are the original “show me” 
boys. They think for themselves and will not 
take Professor So-and-So’s opinion for any- 
thing unless it checks up with their own reason- 
ing. 


2. THE DOMESTIC TYPE 
Chiefly concerned with the home, meals, chil- 
dren. Happy in domestic life. 


3. THE REPRODUCTIVE TYPE 


Strong, primitive urges. Attention, writers of 
“Confessions.” You will find material here. 
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4. THE BUSINESS TYPE 
Business organizers, traders, merchants; they 
make the wheels go round. ‘Thinkers, rea- 
soners, philosophers in business! 


Get the idea? Not yet, perhaps, but we 
are going to divide these types into twelve 
sub-types, and do it in language simple and 
void of scientific terms. 

First, we will dissect the intellectual type. 
Like all Gaul, it is divided into three parts: 
(A) the creators, (B) the practical users, 
and (C) the expressers of Intellectual 
Thought. 

TYPE 1-A 


THE CREATORS OF INTELLECTUAL THOUGHT 


— we here find the lady whom the 

misguided author pictured as telling her 
troubles to a stranger who gained her confi- 
dence by his curling eyes and laughing hair? 
Not on your hope of Heaven! Superior in- 
tellect appeals to them. Manly beauty 
never! You can marry one of them to the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame if he is cultured, 
refined and intellectual. 

These people usually are slender and 
graceful; often blond or red-head. They 
are thinkers, reasoners and_ philosophers. 
Reserved! Dignified! And independent? 
Man! The proverbial pork in cold storage 
is not in it with this type. Don’t look for 
“clinging vines” here. They don’t grow in 
this soil. 

Neat! Orderly! They look as though 
they had just come from the cleaner, the 
presser and the barber. And they do it on 
nothing per. Give a woman of this type a 
five-year-old dress, a needle, and some doo- 
dads from Woolworth’s and she will turn 
out a creation that will knock the queen 
of Aroundtheroomia clear off the throne. 

The hard-boiled shiek sees a stenographer 
of this type in a gorgeous hat, dress and 
fur coat. 

“Well,” he muses, “this baby didn’t buy 


all that with her salary.” 


He tries to start something, and “blooey !” 
Doesn’t he catch it? How they can burn 
em up. 

He might have learned that the girl made 
the hat and dress herself, and saved three 
dollars a week for two years in order to get 
the coat; but he never could learn it from 

er. 

Natural aristocrats and social leaders! 
From this type pick your crook that pre- 
tends to be a prince of somewhere and bun- 


cos all the women. He has the ability to 
put over anything requiring personality, for 
these people have personality plus. But 
don’t have him bawl in the last act, or sob 
out the story of the woman who dragged 
him down into the dirt. He will remain 
dignified, suave, reserved—a gentleman to 
the bitter end. This type never slobbers. 

Exacting! They demand perfection from 
themselves and others. Are never satisfied 
with their own efforts. A musician knocks 
his audience dead. Yet he tells himself he 
is the bunk—absolute, unqualified bunk and 
never will he appear in public again. ‘Cause 
why? He played a wrong note in the seven 
hundred and thirty-third line of the con- 
certo. Perfection and nothing else but! 

High hat! They give the impression that 
they have a feeling of superiority over the 
rest of mankind. This is only on the sur- 
face, for they naturally are affectionate, 
warm-hearted and sympathetic. The “high 
hat” impression comes from wishing to ap- 
pear at their best at all times. 

Beauty, order and neatness! Even mem- 
bers of the family rarely see them unless 
they are combed, brushed and groomed to 
perfection. 

Natural lovers of music and dancing! It 
is difficult for them to remain still in the 
presence of music. In fact, music will con- 
trol their moods to a great extent. A chance 
for little touches of realism here! 

Fond of reason, philosophy, scientific 
thought, and of general educational sub- 
jects! They have their own ideas of right 
and wrong, and care but little for conven- 
tion. Love means more to them than matri- 
monial vows. 

Harmony and love! Here is the panacea 
for all the troubles of this type. They will 
do anything for one whom they love better 
than themselves. Until they find such a per- 
son, however, they are inclined to be fickle. 
Broken engagements and divorces. Charlie 
Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Constance Tal- 
madge! 

They will bear a grudge and often seek 
revenge. The latter will not take the form 
of physical violence. A woman will have 
the opportunity of entertaining the prince. 
She will invite everyone of consequence ex- 
cept the big society bug who snubbed her 
three years ago. They are easily mollified 
by reason and affection. Feed ’em soft soap 
and give reasons for doing as you did. 

Here are natural executives who want to 
do things ‘in their own way. They can do 
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a vast amount of detail work and will burn 
the midnight oil. They should be given 
their heads and permitted to perform tasks 
according to their own methods. 

These people are natural leaders; never 
followers. They love to excel in whatever 
they undertake. They are very sensitive 
and are easily cast down by unkind words 
and fault-finding. Reason in all things! 
Get mad and scold them, and they will shut 
up like oysters and never say a word; but 
it hurts—hurts inside. 

They are subject to nervousness, head- 
aches, and sometimes to brain fever and in- 
sanity. Another chance for realism; also 
tragedy and sob stuff. 


BACH of the four main types of people 

is divided into three, giving twelve in 
all. Each of the twelve is so distinct and 
different from any of the others, and is so 
easy to learn, that an author attempting to 
depict life should be thoroughly familiar 
with them. 

Naturally, everyone wants to know how 
to determine these different types. The 
method is so simple that I hesitate to dis- 
close it. Whenever I do, someone calls me 
a liar in no uncertain terms. 

My consolation is in knowing that only 
the ignorant and unenlightened deny my 
statements. These may include college pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers, and even au- 
thors. 

Ninety-three million miles from this little 
speck of cosmic dust that we call the earth 
is the sun. Without it there would be no 
life on this planet. We know next to noth- 
ing of its power. It is difficult for the hu- 
mand mind even to grasp its size. If we 
represent the earth as a ball eight inches in 
diameter, the sun would be represented as 
a ball eighty feet in diameter. If the earth 
could be placed in the center of the sun, our 
moon, 233,000 miles from us, would be 
little more than half way to the edge of this 
giant sun. 

Will anyone say that the sun has no ef- 
fect over human nature? Very well! 

Here is the low-down on these different 
types of people: One’s characteristics, tal- 
ents and weaknesses are determined by 
forces outside this earth. They take effect 


at the time of birth. We can, therefore, 
know this inner nature by ascertaining the 
date of birth! 

“Why!” exclaims the scientist. “That 
idea has been exploded repeatedly by as. 
tronomers !” 

I answer: “Has it? For my own infor- 
mation will you kindly show me one book, 
one article, one paragraph, or one line by 
an astronomer or anyone else that dis- 
proves it.” 

As a matter of fact, it never has been 
exploded. Yet there is a common belief 
among educated people that this ancient idea 
has been disproved. It is a case of the 
blind leading the blind. 

The type described as 1-A (Aries) con- 
sists usually of people born between March 
20th and April 19th. Usually; not always, 
The sun is an extremely important factor, 
but the moon and planets vitally affect our 


characters and modify the other influences. } 


But a clear explanation would take us into 
advanced work that cannot be considered 
in this limited space. 


In the meantime, check up_ with the 


friends. This is no laboratory experiment. | 
If one wants to know people he must go | 


out into the highways and byways and ob- 
serve them when they are off guard. 


Inner traits of nature are not apparent to 
the casual observer. 
selves and not take Professor So-and-So's 
opinion for anything. It is barely possible 
that Professor So-and-So doesn’t know a 
thing about it. 


The main purpose of these articles is to 
give a working knowledge of the twelve 
distinct and separate types of people, so 
that an author can use each without mak- 
ing the errors so common in nearly all fic- 
tion. Whether or not you accept my asset- 
tion that there is a vital connection between 
personal characteristics and the date of 
birth, the twelve types stand out clear and 
distinct as a guide for creative writing. 
Master them and you will have found the 
secret of drawing story characters who are 
true to life. 

Next month I shall tell you something 
about the other members of the intellectual 
trinity. 


Let us see for our- | 
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On Punctuation 


BY WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 


YEZ, oyez, brethren sistern, and 
O neuters, same being editors, I ask 

you: Are we, authors and editors 
alike, to allow ourselves to become standard- 
ized by that bunch of proofreaders and 
printers known as the great American Typo- 
graphical Union? Is our God-given right 
of expression to be ground under the heel 


_ of sallow and soulless workmen in a linotype 


office? Nay, verily they become outrageous, 


‘| saith El Quran! 


You know what I mean; that little yellow 
book they distribute that calmly says, thus 
and so and no other way shall punctuation be 
punctuated. Some shops have adopted it 
wholesale, and think that they have done 


something ennobling thereby—put them- 


selves on a pedestal of fatuous righteousness, 
and let’s have no more of these solecisms 
that authors are continually trying to foist 
upon us. As a matter of fact they are put- 
ting themselves in cold storage, shutting out 
all further progress in the art of written 
speech forever and ever—unless haply the 
Yellow Book should become revised. But 
Allah, he knows, and is quick at reckoning 
up; he shall seize them by the lying fore- 
lock and broil them in the regions of the 
pelted devil... . 

Nay, let us consider this thing, for it is 
serious. To get his effects; that is the 
author’s sole business. It justifies any ar- 
rangement of words, emphasis, the aid of 
any and all forms of punctuation. To 
rouse emotion, to make you feel, see, under- 
stand, that is the author’s task with his scene. 
And one of his principal devices is punctua- 
tion. One can say that words alone, and 
their correct arrangement, are all-sufficient. 
We hear that, often, from the glib intelli- 
gensia. Something smart to say; but the 
truth is not in it. An emotional phase can- 
not always be evoked by words alone. You 
are simulating speech; and, I ask you, does 
human speech run along monotonously, with 


words alone, and get its effects over to you, 
the hearer? It does not! The man uses 
cadence, pause, gesture, shouted words, 
whispered ones, exclamation points, unfin- 
ished sentences—a thousand devices of 
spoken speech. Our system of punctuation 
reproduces in print most of these devices. 
The French have still others, also extremely 
effective—and is there any reason at all why 
we should not adopt them? 

None at all; yet certain pundits proceed to 
formulate these author’s devices into Rules. 
... The trouble with a Rule is that it bars 
out everything but itself. You may not do 
thus and so because it is outside the Rule. 
Well, let Science have her Rules; but never 
literature! Freedom we must have. If an 
effect is aimed at and cannot be gotten with- 
in the tenets of any known rule, so much 
the worse for the rule! And above all, don’t 
let us have any body of printers attempting 
to standardize the rules, for that way lies 
petrifaction. 


ONRAD was the first to over-ride the 
rules and get his effects—French-wise, 
Conrad-wise, any way, so long as it fitted 
his scene and was justified by that scene. 
Following him, Dos Passos and Colonel 
Lawrence. How those men managed to ride 
roughshod over the proofreader’s office is 
not known, save for some amusing glimpses 
behind the veil in the preface of Lawrence’s 
“Revolt.” We do not know; but the point 
is how immediately the English language 
has gained by their freedom. They broke 
the cast-iron bulwarks around the rules. And 
we who have suffered under them many 
years, with our choicest effects brought to 
nothing, our emphasis laid low, our emo- 
tional phase wiped calmly off the printed 
sheet as it came out—we should leap into 
the gap they made with a shout. 
To be specific and consider a few of these 
rules: One might well begin with that one 
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that says that all foreign words must be 
italicized, and no native word be allowed that 
distinction for emphasis. How does it work 
in practice? I refer you back to good old 
Mark Twain for the apt and pungent use of 
italicized native words to get his effects. Ob- 
solete and unnecessary! cry the intelligensia. 
The sentence is wrongly constructed if it 
requires an italicized word for emphasis. 
Glib to say, but is it? Not if you are repro- 
ducing living speech! 

“Great Scott, they’re all crazy!” cries 
Mark in print; and again, “Man alive, but 
you gave me a turn!”—just as if his people 
were alive and really talking. His work 
abounds with it; and Oxford awarded him 
the D. Litt long before we did. But no; 
nowadays we are forbidden this essential 
device. And all our effects where the requi- 
site emphasis can be obtained in no other 
way are rendered dull and pointless. Some 
shops maks a fetiche of positively no italics 
save for foreign words. The author’s only 
recourse is to go somewhere else. 

More aggravating still is the rule requir- 
ing all foreign words to be italicized. There 
are thousands of such words that have been 
used so much in our own printed speech as 
to require no such attention drawn to them. 
We have not the word in our own speech; 
therefore we have adopted the foreign. 
These words keep coming in in a flood as 
our acquaintance with the rest of the world 
grows. Such older ones as kriss, mufti, 
sahib, and the like have already escaped the 
italicizer. But he is all ready with his little 
blue underline when a new one—with which 
he personally happens not to be familiar— 
pops up. You use such a word as pongyi 
fifty times ina story. Nearly everyone now- 
adays, save the grossly uneducated, knows 
that it means the yellow-robed priest of 
Buddha. ‘Yet there it bristles on your page, 
barking out at the reader with its italics, 
utterly ruining the author’s legitimate em- 
phasis effects when they do occur. At the 
end of the story the reader feels as if pulled 
violently through a knot-hole, having been 
barked at by unnecessary italics through 
five whole pages of reading matter. For the 
love of Pete, let’s have a little more com- 
mon sense about italics! And no new rule, 
mind you, such as that when a word, by 
usage, finally becomes familiar enough, etc. 
No; let the editor use his own plain judg- 


ment. The public will be with him! 
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WE pass on to two French punctuation 

devices very effective, but barred be. 
cause they do not happen to be—as yet— 
in the Yellow Book. With them dialogue is 
indicated by the dash and no quotes : —over 
there, said the Colonel, voila, the enemy’s 
cavalry! With us that bit of dialogue would 
call for an elaborate interpolation of quotes, 
I am not arguing that we should adopt the 
simpler French system; but I do say that 
judgment should be used in allowing it where 
it is extremely effective in getting over the 
scene, such as when a whole crew of men 
are talking at once in rapid dialogue. You 
will find it again and again in Conrad, in 
“Nigger of the Narcissus,” for example, in 
some moment of common peril; in “Al- 
mayer’s Folly,” the incoherent mutterings 


of a drunken man; in “Lord Jim.” And | 
why? Because our own system would have | 
buried the effectiveness of the scene in an | 
inextricable tangle of quotation marks. What | 
is more, Conrad succeeded in making | 


Doubleday’s proofreaders let it stand. The 
second French device worthy of our adoption 
is ...at the end of a sentence. The author 
wants you to pause and go on to finish his 


suggestion with your own thought. A few | 


significant words ; an uncompleted sentence; 


a completed one, but it suggests much more. | 


... You finish it, yourself. ... 


Popular, with the French, who are always | 


seeing a deal more in the story than the 
author’s bald words. With us, who never 
like to do any of our own thinking at all, 
the device seldom has force enough to lead 
us on. No; our effort generally stops right 
there. And the editor closes your sentence 
with a period. ...Goldarn him! But I have 
hopes for it, yet, in acquainting our people 
with the powers of suggestion. I ask you, 
however, what chance have we to develop 
this valuable literary article if ye editor per- 
sists in blue-penciling all our dots but one? 
A period means stop; all is said. In France 
they give the reader the pleasure of enjoying 
the things unsaid. (I wonder, now, if the 
proofreader will let by that partly-italicized 
na there is no rule for it, but one against 
it! 

We turn to the exclamation point. I'll ad- 
mit that it is a low-brow device and one 
much overdone. But I admit, at the same 
time, that the bar-keep who reads your story 
is in frightful need of what we call the 
“shocker” exclamation point. Subtle ar- 
rangements of words for emphasis are Jo 
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on him. He refuses to get thrilled unless 
the exclamation point is there to jolt him. 
You may rave, but such is the fact. The 
story makes a startling declaration. End 
it with a period and he misses it entirely, 
goes right on to what follows. It is not till 
the consequences begin to emerge that he 
realizes he has missed something important 
and reads back. But the exclamation point 
stops him, produces the extra emphasis 
needed to back up the words. You've got 
him slapped down! 

A low-brow device. If you are writing 
for a small but cultured clientele, your 
“shockers” become a nuisance and Thack- 
eray’s climatic sentence about the fellow 
lying shot through the heart on the field of 
Waterloo is all-sufficient. Brief, pungent, 
devastating to the characters in the story. 
But we write for an immense and varied 
public—the business executive, the auto- 
truck driver—and must give them every 
mental aid possible. I have known shops 
where the strict rule was applied that no 
sentence save an actual exclamation in dia- 
logue was permitted the point. The result, 
even to the high-brow, is a story that some- 
how lacks the sparkle of one where the ex- 
clamation point is judiciously used. Again 
it is a matter of editorial judgment. The 
tendency is to overdo. I strike out about 
half of mine in finishing a story; somctimes 
the editor puts them back again, and some- 
times he strikes out all the rest... . 


What is to be said of the semicolon, the 
colon, and the colon-dash (:—)? We will 
ignore their grammatical rules and turn our 
attention, for once, on their value in achiev- 
ing the swing and ring of sentences. I be- 
lieve that, grammatically, a semicolon’s sole 
use is to divide sentences neatly where a de- 
pendent phrase hangs on a major verb an- 
nounced once. Well and good; the reader 
loathes odious repetitions. But, so far as he 
1s concerned, the semicolon is a further in- 
valuable in killing that terrible conjunction, 
“and.” I once read a whole book wherein 
double sentences throughout were connected 
by that tolling “and,” though but very, very 
subtly related. They swung up and down 
like see-saws, like the pendulum of a great 
clock, and each connection demanded a sum- 
mersault of mental gymnastics to perceive 
why the “and” came in at all. This terrible 
style was applauded by all the intelligensia 
as very deep and modern and praiseworthy 
indeed. She would say: “Caesar moved 


his legions into Gaul, and Madame de 
Sévigné in her study, etc.”—hurled brick- 
bats at Napoleon or some such subtle con- 
nection of cause and effect. Aiwa! No 
doubt ; but those tolling, clanging sentences, 
pivoting up and down on the conjunction 
“and,” at first nagged at the reader intoler- 
ably, then induced extreme lassitude, and 
finally the reader required the services of 
an alienist. 

Ring, balance, emphasis, a halt where a 
semi-stoppage is necessary; these are the 
author’s uses for the semicolon. For the 
colon: often a whole collection of phrases 
describing one thing or one idea needs the 
services of its introductory phrase; again, 
it is more effective, often, than the comma 
in setting off dialogue. The author wants 
you to come to a full stop, his bit of dialogue 
being too significant to be run into casually, 
as via the ordinary comma. Herein the 
colon; with Conrad often the‘colon-dash. I 
don’t know where he got it—certainly not 
from the French—but it pops out most effec- 
tively where he is setting forth rapid and 
excited or highly emotional speech. 


So far as I know, neither device comes 
under the typographical rule that dialogue 
is to be set forth by comma and quotes. It 
seems to be inaking its way, however, by 
the force of plain usage and the assistance 
of sympathetic and progressive editors. 
Often have I had my colon-dash reduced to 
a colon by some pachydermatous soul who 
never saw the like before—not even in Con- 
rad, never having read that master. But 
my colon gets by. And why deny ourselves 
these enlargements of the possibilities of 
written speech? The colon-dash represents 
to the reader that instant of intense mentality 
when the speaker is: about to rip out some- 
thing vitrolic or highly emotional. We all 
know that mental instant; we experience it 
when “seeing red,” or greatly upset by some- 
thing said before, or at a climax of intensity 
ourselves. There is no punctuation sign at 
present to indicate it; Conrad supplied the 
deficiency by inventing one. . . . The point 
is, are we going to adopt it as a valuable aid 
to expression? 


While further dwelling on the colon, let 
me point out that in French typography it is 
often used without a capital following. This 
too is worth scanning, for there is a logic 
in it. Where the colon phrase heads a cata- 
logue of unified ideas, begin them with a 
capital and the eye accepts it. Where it sets 
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off a few brief statements, each having its 
semicolon, why break in with a capital when 
the colon is obviously used solely to differ- 
entiate from the following semicolons? 
Thus :—“Force supplétives: groupe sani- 
taire No. 5; 34th Goum; 100 partisans.” 
Why have a capital G breaking up that sim- 
ple sentence? It is an obsolete form that 
has come down to us from the capitalized 
common noun in German, and we all know 
how annoying that is! 


FE come to the major form of punctua- 

tion, chapter divisions. There is this to 
be said for our familiar Roman numerals, 
and it cannot be too often repeated; they 
are essential in a novelette because they call 
the reader’s attention to the change of view- 
point; moreover they force him to come to a 
full stop and drive home the fact that he is 
done with this particular character for the 
time. 

I have known shops that ran a novelette 
precisely like a long short-story, with no 
chapter divisions at all. The result is very 
hard on the reader. A new character sud- 
denly steps out and begins speaking, there 
having been hardly more than a paragraph- 
break in the type. The reader blinks, is 
shocked. Who is this person? He or she 
has not said a word so far; she may have 
been mentioned, but more probably has not. 
Reader is completely upset, for the moment, 
by that jolt! He reads on, maybe, and 
soon perceives that the viewpoint has 
changed, and the story is being seen through 
other eyes than the introductory character’s. 

Now this is a sad and unnecessary in- 
fliction. The fundamental difference be- 
tween a long short-story and a novelette is 
just that change of viewpoint character. The 
short-story is told throughout through the 
eyes of one character ; the novelette through 
two or more. Hence it is essential to set off 
the change with chapter divisions having 
numerals of some sort. It warns the read- 
er that this is a novelette; that he may ex- 
pect someone to come on of whom he has 
never heard before, or at least one who has 
not spoken before, not having been on-stage. 
Without them the reader is inflicted with 
something like this: Hero character reaches 
a fine mess in his affairs: Then, without 
warning; “Virginia, don’t forget your 
topee!” 

Reader jumps. Who in h— is Virginia? 
He thought he was reading a lengthy short- 


story, and had settled down to see it through 
with the hero; and now this Virginia-persoy 
butts in. . . . Well, obviously, the chapter 
numeral II would have warned him that we 
are due for a change and that this is a novel. 
ette. Conversely the short-story with chap. 
ter headings is an anachronism. We are 
dealing with one person throughout, so no 
positive halt is necessary. A double space 
is plenty, if you want your reader to get 
his breath. Bro. Kipling is guilty of this 
lapse in numerous cases of long short-stories, 
but I fancy the editorial ideas have clarified 
on the matter a good deal since the days of 
“William the Conqueror.” Not everywhere, 
however. ... 


HIS punctuation paper would not be 
complete without a go at the dash that 
sets off matter foreign to the subject of 
the sentence yet important to it as a side 
light. It is often overdone. One sees a 
story chopped up by dashes, most of which 


were better managed by a smoother arrange- | 


ment of the sentences. However, the dash 
is very effective when used with discretion 
and not too much. A striking turn in the 
story—set it off with a dash to get the most 


powerful effect. An idea correlated to the | 
sentence that impinges on its main thought | 


like a blow—that calls for a dash. Anda 


further use for it that I have tried to in- | 


troduce is the effect of a brief pause in a 
character’s specch. He adds something, as 
an afterthought. He has obviously paused a 
second—and that you have set off by some 
form of the verb “said”—but, further, the 
thought has jumped at him, as it were, and 
hurriedly he adds it. To indicate this to the 
reader’s eye, a dash tipped in ahead of the 
added speech is very effective. It should 
never be done when the added thought has 
no especial significance; it is a splendid de- 
vice when that thought will give the reader 
the same shock as it did the character. Ob- 
versely, when the author finds it stricken 
out, all he can do is curse and regret that 
the editor has missed something. 


The way of all progress is thorny. ! 
envisage many shops shrugging their shoul- 
ders over all this and saying: “Well, we 
have our standards in this office and must 
abide by them.” Just why the abide? But 
one might envisage other shops, in which 
the boys get together and say: “Dammit, 
there’s something in this cutting ourselves 
out of all further advance in the use of 
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English language by accepting this standard- 
jzation put out for our guidance by the es- 
teemed T. U. Let’s see if we can’t do some 
of our own thinking about it!” 

It is up to authors and editors alike. You 
have the proofreader to deal with, in prac- 
tice. We all know him, that sallow little 
chap with the green eyeshade who has never 
had an idea in his life, but who knows his 
Yellow Book by heart. Because of it he 
will fill your galley with question marks, 
indicate resets for nearly everything, italic- 
ize any and all “foreign” words, “correct” 
everything that is in the least unusual. You 
get a standardized product, and the author’s 


attempts at emotional emphasis be damned! 

It is up to the shop whether to quash him 
or let it go. To me it seems a fine chance 
for the display of editorial judgment, keen- 
ness, “feel” for effects, independence of soul, 
progressiveness. The shop stands between 
the authors and the public. The latter is 
often callous over all these niceties, but I 
have immense faith in its receptivity, as 
a whole. No keener and more wideawake 
public than ours, brethren and sistern! They 
may feel your effects without understanding 
why, at first; in time these aids of punctua- 
tion will be accepted—and demanded—of 
any sheet that has got beyond jogging along 
in the same old way. 


Reading Ads for Checks 


BY NEIL STANLEY 


Corsetiere—Miss Janice De Haan, 638 N. Par- 
ton Street, Santa Ana, Phone 1537. 


2 IT was just a little 
want ad_ tucked 
among hun- 
dreds of other ad- 
vertisements. I 
had a hunch that it 
meant a check, so 
I called the adver- 
tiser on the phone, 
made an appoint- 


ment, and secured 
an interesting 
story on her sales 
work. Sales Tales 
took the article 
and photograph. 

Perhaps the ad- 
vertisement doesn’t read as if it had a story 
back of it, but I reasoned that since this par- 
ticular advertiser was operating from her 
home she must be doing house-to-house 
work. The interview disclosed that she was 
and doing a good job of it, too. 

Experience has shown that it pays to keep 
a close watch on newspapers, both news and 
advertisements. Most of my stories and 
articles have resulted from close perusal of 
newspapers. Here’s another that attracted 
my attention: 


Neil Stanley 


Weddings performed. See the Rev. L. Colyn, 
801 Sixth Street, Sdnta Ana. 


This advertiser proved to be a retired min- 
ister who wanted something to occupy his 
time. A story and pictures sold to Central 
Press Association. 

A display advertisement telling about a 
man who told whether or not oil would be 
discovered at given points developed into a 
corking good story for a grocer’s magazine 
and NEA Service. Investigation disclosed 
that this advertiser was a grocery store own- 
er whose hobby was oil geology. When he 
wasn’t attending to the wants of his grocery 
customers he was investigating oil sites. This 
article is being written at present for an oil 
publication. 

_ A typewriter company that had just sold 
a large number of machines inserted an ad- 
vertisement in the local newspaper. In- 
cluded was a photo of the manager. He 
appeared too young to be in charge of such 
a big store, so my curiosity was aroused. A 
story of how he called all stenographers in 
his district by their first names resulted in a 
sale to Opportunity. 

The advertisement of a poultry raiser by 
the name of Will Hatch resulted in an article 
for a poultry magazine. 

Recently a radio shop published an ad- 
vertisement dealing with the long-distance 
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achievements of one of its customers. Stories 
and photos to a radio magazine and NEA 
Service resulted. 

The news columns of newspapers fairly 
teem with magazine articles. For instance, 
there is a man here who has worn three pairs 
of shoes for a total of 60 years. A shoe 
magazine and Central Press sent checks on 
this story. 


N?! long ago a woman in a nearby com- 

munity claimed that two youths had at- 
tempted to brand her. The woman was at- 
tractive and I fully expected to find an army 
of city photographers at her door. But for 


,some reason they had overlooked the story 
and my post-card size kodak secured the only , 


pictures. 

A brief in the newspaper about a woman 
having a hen that layed extremely large eggs 
resulted in a picture for NEA Service. 

Another brief told about a large turnip. 
Pictures for a farm magazine and a photo 
association were made. 

A news story about an explorer who was 
living in a nearby community developed into 


a 3000-word article on selling for Sales 


Tales. This explorer had been a friend and 
companion of the late Raoul Amundsen on 
his Arctic expeditions. The article was 
titled “Exploring for Sales.” 

In this same community was a city devel- 
oper about whom several news stories had 
been written. Opportunity took 2500 words 
and five photographs. 

Not long ago an automobile crashed into 
a bridge. One of the bridge planks went 
through the car without injuring the occu- 
pants. It was front page stuff for the local 
paper and material for NEA Service for 
me. 

A boat got lost in the fog and ran into the 
pier. Result, photo association check. 

An item about the sale of a small country 
weekly attracted my eye. Investigation re- 
vealed that nearly every paper in the dis- 
trict had changed owners in the past twelve 
months. Editor and Publisher gave the arti- 
cle and pictures a full page. 

One day a newspaper carrier boy went 
down the street on a pony. The American 
Newspaper Boy took a photo. 

A correspondent for a newspaper covers 
some ten communities. Editor and Publisher 
liked that story, too. 

A Los Angeles daily published a one-para- 
graph story about a cow that was breaking 


milk production records. On receipt of my 
letter asking for information, the manager 
of the dairy sent a photo that was accepted 
by NEA Service. 

An oil well was being drilled to unheard- 
of depths with electricity, a news story said, 
Sunset magazine and Central Press took the 
article and photographs of the driller and his 
well. 

Brief paragraphs told of the doings of 
two well-known authors. <A writer’s maga- 
zine accepted interviews with both. 

A newspaper story told about a former 
Missouri college president living in Califor- 
nia. The Kansas City Star used the story 
and a picture in its Sunday section. 

A story on the farm page of a daily told 
about improvements a poultryman was mak- 


ing. A poultry magazine sent a check for 


the story and photographs. 

An oil field near here is trying to get 
away from annoying noises. Electricity is 
being utilized to operate the equipment. A 
photo association liked the article and _pic- 
tures. 

A. story about beautiful homes being 
erected in a nearby community resulted ina 
1200-word article and twelve pictures for 
Sunset. 

Not long ago a junior college student in- 
vented a new type of diving helmet. A 
story appeared in the local newspaper but he 


left the city the day the article appeared. 


His address was secured from a friend. A 
letter to the inventor brought full informa- 
tion on the helmet and where it could be 
viewed. Popular Mechanics got the article 
and photographs. 


A woman who had been a station agent: 


for 35 years moved to California. At sev- 
enty-one years she had been retired on a 
pension, one of the few women agents to be 
retired. A photo association accepted a pic- 
ture of the woman. 


you can never tell when a story will make 

its appearance and for that reason I 
keep a supply of paper and pencils and 
camera in my car all the time. The camera 
is always loaded and usually I have a spare 
roll along. 

Except for work that requires high-class 
photography I use this camera altogether. A 
roll of film costs 55 cents and the six finished 
pictures cost an additional 57 cents. But the 
six photos usually bring $3 each, so for an 
expenditure of $1.12 I usually realize $18. 
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Where photographs of individuals are con- 
cerned I prefer to use my own camera. Usu- 
ally when the subject furnishes a picture, 
he or she wants it back. Some magazines 
are prompt about returning photos but others 
are not. Often they are lost or mutilated, 
so in order to escape explanations and ques- 
tions I take my own. 

Many people are bashful about having 
their pictures taken. Recently I saw an op- 
portunity to secure a good article on a man. 
But he refused to pose. After a few minutes 
of conversation I discovered that his chief 
objection was the comments of fellow asso- 
cates. I got him into my car and we went 
to a little-traveled street. Away from his 
friends he posed readily. 
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Being away from people in taking photos 
has another advantage. Among a group of 
people a prospect is quite apt to be nervous 
and either frowns or smiles unnaturally. 

Every daily newspaper, every weekly con- 
tains story and picture possibilities. Often- 
times a little imagination is necessary but 
more often than not the story is apparent 
at first glance. 

I have discovered that once your friends 
know that you are in the writing business 
they will give you tips on stories and pic- 
tures. 

All the newspapers say that their adver- 
tisements bring results. Why not take them 
at their word? 


IOC”) 


Editors You Want to Know 


(This Series Began in the July, 1929, Issue) 


EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


(By MackINLEy KANTOR) 


A N Y week-day 
of the year, if you 
enter the yellow 
brick building at 
the blind end of 
Maple street, in 
Chicago, and 
climb two flights 
of stairs to the 
third floor, you 
are apt to find 
Edwin Baird, edi- 
tor of Real De- 
tective Tales, lit- 
erally up to his 
waist in work. 
In a rear office 


Edwin Baird 


suite of the Collegiate World Publishing 


Company, separated by only a hall from 
Real Detective Tales’ flapper sister, College 
Humor, this blue-eyed ex-newspaperman 
hammers his typewriter, wields a ruthless 
blue pencil and daily wades through a stack 


of manuscripts before which the heart of 
any ordinary professional reader would 
quail. And does he like it? Say! 

Baird is no misfit, would-be writer who 
has landed in an editorial job because of in- 
aptitude at the profession of his dreams. 
With three successful novels and hundreds 
of magazine stories behind him, he is doing 
what he enjoys doing: putting out a detec- 
tive and crime-story magazine that is the 
head of its class. He has all the enthusiastic 
energy of a youngster, which reflects itself 
in the bantering, breezy and cynical tone 
of his monthly editorials. 

The trail which brought him to the edi- 
torial chair of RDT began down in Tennes- 
see some forty years ago, and led through 
the local rooms of small-town and big-town 
dailies, through courts and morgues and 
gambling dens, all of which he saw with the 
wide-awake eyes of a police reporter. Baird 
has seen men shot down and watched gang 
hang-outs being raided ; he has hurtled along 
crowded streets in detective squad cars; he 
has been the confidant of condemned men 
who waited for the rope in shadowy cells. 
. . . | would like to see an over-ambitious 
writer slip any fake crook stuff over on 
him! 
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Not long ago the editor of one of the 
most influential literary magazines took a 
long, sad tumble when he featured the hobo 
stories of a writer who drenched his scenes 
with the most fantastic detail, absurd to any 
reader who knew the reality of a bum’s life. 
... It would be an impossibility to victimize 
Edwin Baird in a similar fashion. Baird 
knows. 

No aspiring short-story writer could have 
a better friend than this genial, quick-mov- 
ing editor. The saga of his “finds,” good 
turns and philanthropies would fill many 
pages. Does a young writer enter his office 
with a manuscript, and beg an audience? 
... Well, he won’t be sent away without a 
hearing. 

“Yes, Iam busy.... But that’s all right. 
Sit down. What have you got? Story for 
me? Let’s see it.” 

He works as he talks; in brief, assured 
gestures. And if any man—or woman—ex- 
pects to have a cargo of applesauce given 
him or her by reason of a personal call, he 
or she had better shed the illusions. 

“Sorry. Couldn’t use this at all. This 
first page alone would kill it for us... . 
Got anything else? . . . Better luck next 
time!” 

Big names, although he buys plenty of 
them, cannot dim Baird’s perception for any 
good story, no matter how unsung its au- 
thor. Nothing can give him the joy that a 
real discovery does. I have seen him wildly 
jubilant over finding one convincing, well- 
done yarn in a ton of shoddy, disorganized 
and often plagiarized manuscripts. 

“Read this, will you? ... Isn’t that a 
good story? You bet, I’m buying it! ... 
No,. I never heard of the author before. 
New to me. New to everybody, perhaps. 
But he can write!” 


His luxurious apartment on the lake 
front, with its unsurpassed view of Lake 
Shore Drive, is the mecca of fiction writers, 
editors, newspaper men. It is here that 
Baird does much of his voluminous reading, 
and here that many manuscripts are 
weighed for acceptance, or sent back “into 
the woods” for permanent exile. . . . Sup- 
pose one drops in on the editor of RDT at 
eleven o’clock some Saturday evening. He 
may find Layng of the Daily News and Bab- 
cock of the Tribune engaged in an amicable 
game of chess; Vincent Starrett and Harry 
Stephen Keeler in one corner, discussing 
British agents; Jack Woodford, Snowshoe 


Al Bromley and Merlin Taylor in another, 
discussing prohibition (in no uncertain 
terms) ; “Bunker” Bean of Hygiea coaxing 
college songs from the grand piano. . . And 
moving from chess to British agents with 
equal assurance, pausing to nudge the dis- 
cussers of prohibition, and dropping over to 
join in the chorus with Bean, is Ed, the 
editor and host. He plays with as much 
energy as he works, and that is saying some- 
thing. 

He has a particular aversion to stories 
which begin, “Inspector Burke picked up 
the the receiver,” or “ ‘No,’ said the old na- 
tive, ‘Nobody’s lived in that house for fifty 
years. Folks say as how it’s haunted.’” .,, 
He wears his hat all the time he is in his 
office. . . When Baird’s novel, “The City 
of Purple Dreams,” was purchased for the 
cinema, it commanded the highest price 
which had ever been paid for motion picture 
rights of a novel, at that time. . . .No manu- 


script is ever rejected by Real Detective | 


Tales until the editor himself has read at 
least part of it. . . At some period every 
summer, Baird vanishes into the lake-dotted 
wilderness of the north, and comes out with 
a red mustache and a long string of fish- 
stories. .. His own novels, published in Eu- 
rope, have received much acclaim. . . . He 
goes for long walks every Sunday, and 
ragged children in the slums are forever 
guessing at the identity of the good-natured 
man who treated them all to ice-cream and 
then took them for a row on the park la- 
goon. . . . Baird spends infinite time and 
care in the selection of his magazine covers; 
they must suit; cover artists toil indefatig- 
ably to please him. . . . He hates machinery 
and refuses to own an automobile. . . . He 
has been known to order, read, accept and 
pay for a story by an impoverished but 
talented young writer, all within twenty- 
four hours. .. . He is happily married, and 
his wife aids him in many unofficial phases 
of his work. . . . For recreation, Edwin 
Baird reads much non-fiction: scientific 
works, astronomical and explorative in tone. 
. . . If you submit: a manuscript to him, 
never accompany it with a letter stating: 
“All my friends tell me this is a good story,” 
or “Although my name may mean nothing 
to you, I am already quite well-known in 
California.” If this sketch hasn’t made the 
reason clear, just take my word for it. 

(In our December issue Edwin Baird begins his impor- 


tant series,““ How to Write a Detective Story’”—one of 
the most practical discussions we have ever pu ) 
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Handy Market List of Book Publishers 
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The following directory of the book publishers of America is as complete as it can be made by pains- 
taking effort. It provides an authoritative list of book publishers, their correct addresses, the approximate 


number of volumes issued per year, types of books p 


tion, and the name of editor or officer in charge o 


ublished, preferred length limits, methods of remunera- 
1 the to _ cha buying manuscripts. | 
information in all probability do not ordinarily consider submitted material. 


Publishers furnishing incomplete 
The majority of publishers 


listed will release supplementary rights (serial, dramatic, motion-picture) to the author, but this is nearly 


always a matter of special negotiation. 


It is suggested that readers preserve this issue, and make correc- 


tions, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the Literary Market Tips department from month to 
month, until a revised directory is published, as planned, a year hence. 


Abbatt (William), 28 W. Elizabeth St., Tarrytown, N. 

y. (14 yearly.) Books on American history, mainly 
reprints. 

Abingdon Press (Methodist Book Concern), 150 5th Ave., 
New York. (30 yearly.) Religious works, sermons, music. 
Juvenile fiction and church school books. 

Adelphi Company (The), 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
(12 yearly.) Books on economics, sociology. H. T. War- 
show. 

Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 yearly.) 
Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools. 
Royalties. Paul V. Bacon. 

Altemus (Henry) Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
(10 yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juvenile fiction; no fairy 
tales. Outright purchase, royalties. Howard E. Altemus. 
(Requires preliminary correspondence.) 

Ambrose (F. M.) & Company, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
(3 to 5 yearly.) School textbooks, classics. Royalties. 

American Baptist Publication Society, (The Judson 
Press), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (15 yearly.) Juve- 
nile fiction, children 5 to 12; animal stories. Denomena- 
tional biography, history, mission, sermon, essay books. 
Textbooks of religious education. Royalties or author’s 
expense. Daniel G. Stevens. 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties. 

American Historical Society, 180 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Local historical and biographical works (100,- 
000 to 300,000). Royalties or outright purchase. F. 
Lewis, Jr. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (10 to 20 yearly.) | Bibliographies, — reading 
courses, books on library buildings and administration, 
textbooks for library schools. Does not invite general 
submissions. Textbook authors subsidized during prepar- 
ation. Royalties. Emily V. D. Miller. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St:, 
Boston. (Limited market.) Technical and educational 
books on photography, reproduction processes, art. Out- 
tight purchase; occasionally royalties. 

American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (6 to 8 yearly.) Novels (20,000 to 70,000)— 
religious. Juveniles; no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
—inspirational, religious. Usually outright purchase. 
James McConaughy. 

American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, or author’s expense. M. J. 
Brauer. 

American Writers’ Press, Wayne, Pa. Non-fiction in 
general (5000 to 30,000). Outright purchase, royalties, 
sometimes author’s expense. E. Y. Evans. 

Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, 
0. (12 yearly.) Law books only. Royalties. * 

Appleton (D.) & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. (225 

yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 150,000)—all types. Juvenile 
fiction. Non-fiction—all types, medical works, Spanish 
books, one-act plays. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
chiefly school and college ages. College and school text- 
books. Royalties. R. B. Jewett. 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., 108 W.. 46th St., 
New York. (7 yearly.) Architectural art, textile, interior 
decoration, text ks, technical works, translations, refer- 
ence and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. Walter Frese. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (6 to 
10 yearly.) Religious and inspirational books. 

-Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 
yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown & Co.) Novels 
(80,000 to 125,000). Non-fiction—biography, essays, biology, 


inspirational books, textbooks, gift books; volumes of 
short-stories, plays, greeting cards. Juvenile fiction, all 
ages; fairy tales; non-fiction. Royalties. Edward Weeks. 

Audel (Theo.) & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., New York. Tech- 
nical handbooks, for mechanics. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (15 yearly.) 
Religious novels and short-stories. Juveniles, 4 to 16 years. 
Outright purchase. I. G. Youngquist. 


Badger (Richard G.), 100 Charles St., Boston. (15 year- 
ly.) Author’s expense, royalties. 

Baird (Henry Carey) & Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Baker (Walter H.) & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston. (150 
yearly.) Plays, platform readings, material for entertain- 
ments. Special day programs for schools. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 


Baker, Voorhis & Co., 119 Fulton St., New York. Law 
books. 


Baldwin Company, Law Publishers (The), 1501 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. Law Books, state statutes. 

Ball Publishing Co., 755 Boylston St., Boston. Novels, 
ees: travel. Royalties, or author’s expense. Harry 
. May. 


_Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAlister St., San Fran- 
cisco. (100 yearly.) Books on law subjects. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., New York. (4 
yearly.) Books on banking and finance. Keith F. Warren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (10 to 
20 yearly.) Textbooks, educational works, music, folk 
dances. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell Pratt. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
(1 to 4 yearly.) Home economics and nursing books. 
Royalties, or author’s expense. Mary Barrows. 

Barse & Co., Newark, N. J. (30 yearly.) Novels (75,000 
to 80,000)—popular appeal, literary quality, love, romance, 
Western, detective, mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 to 16 
years; fairy tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile— 
history, travel, educational, sports. Royalties or outright 


purchase. George Grossmann. 
Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (10 to 15 
yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, phil- 


osophy, sociology, education, religion. Religious novels. 
Royalties or outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago. (20 yearly.) 
Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, for school reading; fairy tales. 
Non-fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, geo- 
graphy, agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied to ele- 
mentary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. Plays, enter- 
tainments, dialogues, games and cutouts. Royalties or 
outright purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 


Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany 
N. Y. (7 yearly.) Law books. 

Benton Publishing Co., Los Angeles. All-color art books, 
poetry, gift books, greeting cards. Royalties, sometimes 
author’s expense. F. Weber Benton. 

Benziger_ Brothers, 36 Barclay St 
yearly.) Catholic religious books. 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (25 yearly.) _Non-fiction—science, agriculture, 
technical, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, 
biology, etc. Textbooks for students and graduate prac- 
titioners. Royalties. C. V. Brownlow. 
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Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st St., New York. (15 
yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, an- 
thologies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 18 University Square, Indian- 
apolis. (85 yearly.) Novels (80,000) all types. Juveniles— 
teen ages. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
travel, popular science, politics, sociology, religion. Roy- 
alties. D. L. Chambers. 

Boni (Albert & Charles), 66 5th Ave., New York. (20 
yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non-fiction— 
biography. Royalties. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. (8 
yearly.) Book-trade reference books. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. (200 
yearly.) Scout handbooks and technical literature. Juve- 
nile fiction, 12 to 18 years. Plays, greeting cards, calen- 
dars. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bozart Press, Box 67, Sta. E, Atlanta, Ga. (12 yearly.) 
Limited art editions of verse, essays, etc. Royalties, 
author’s expense on first book. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(10 to 12 yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Illus- 
trated novelties. Outright purchase or royalties. Edw. 
O. Clark, Jr. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. (40 
yearly.) Novels—all types, especially literary. Non-fic- 
tion, adult—biography, history, travel, science, fine arts, 
music, politics, anthologies. Occasional short-story col- 
lections, verse, plays. Few juveniles. Royalties. Jacques 
Le Clercg. 

Brown (Nicholas L.), 276 5th Ave., New York. (10 
yearly.) Novels (up to 100,000). Adult non-fiction, tech- 
nical works, handbooks of science and history. Fairy tales. 
Games. Royalties. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(30 yearly.) Juvenile fiction for school and library use. 
Non fiction—law, teacher’s professional, religious. Text- 
books for elementary, secondary schools, colleges, in field 
of trade instruction, industrial arts. Royalties. Wm. G. 
and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Enter- 
tainment material, plays, recitations, monologues, pag- 
eants, operettas, games, special day material. Outright 
purchase. 

Burt (A. L.) Co., 114 E. 23rd St., New York. (150 
yearly.) Novels—reprints only; no MSS. wanted. Juve- 
niles—all types, 50,000 words. Outright purchase. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York. (5 yearly.) 
Economic, psychological, and unusual types of non-fiction. 
Royalties. 

Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Law and 
law textbooks. James C. Cahill; Edw. I. Cudahy. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Manhattan Beach, N. Y. (5 
yearly.) Technical books dealing with motion pictures. 
Outright purchase. 

Canterbury Press, 732 Sherman St., Chicago. (4 year- 
ly.) _ Historical novels, unusual biographies, religious, 
political, commercial books (40,000 to 150,000). Royalties, 
occasionally author’s expense. 

Carrier (Louis) & Co., 33 E. 10th St., New York; 1154 
Beaver Hall Squ., Montreal, Canada. (24 yearly.) Novels, 


‘all types (75,000). Non-fiction, adult (100,000)—biography, 


history, travel, popular science, fine arts, politics. Juve- 
nile fiction, ages 10 to 16 (20,000). Royalties. David M. 
deC. Legate. 

Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 454 E. Water St., Milwaukee. 
(50 yearly.) Educational and technical works. 

Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Educational treatises, professional text- 
books. 

Century Co. (The), 353 4th Ave., New York. (100 to 160 
yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles, all types. Non- 
fiction—popular science, religious, travel, history, bio- 
graphy. ‘Textbooks. Royalties. Lyman 38. Sturgis, non- 
fiction; Hewitt H. Howland, fiction; Anne Stoddard, 
juveniles. 

Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New York. (48 yearly.) 
Novels—reprint rights to published serials (55,000 to 65,- 
000)—Western, detective, adventure, love. Outright pur- 
chase of all book rights, $150 each. Ronald Oliphant. 

Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New 
York. (12 yearly.) ‘Textbooks, technical works, in chem- 
istry, physics, etc. Royalties. 

Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 260 W. 44th St., New 
York. (12 yearly.) Protestant religious literature. Rev. 
David J. Fant. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. (50 yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Roy- 
alties or author’s expense. <A. J. Christopher. 

Church (John) Co., 1107 Jackson St., Cincinnati. Music 
and music books. 


Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 4027 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 

(S to 8 yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history 

travel, sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana 
Royalties, or author’s expense. 

Clarke (The S. J.) Publishing Co., 11 S. Desplaines ¢¢. 
Chicago. (5 yearly.) Histories—state, section, city 
eer etc., with biographies. Royalties or outright pur. 
chase. 

Clode (Edward J.), Inc., 156 5th Ave., New York. (12 
yearly.) Novels—popular themes, principally detective 
(75,000). Royalties. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., Butler University, Indian. 
apolis, Ind. (2 yearly.) Textbooks, technical works oy 
plants. Occasionally author’s expense. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (2; 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction—history, biography, philosophy, 
inspirational, sociology. Textbooks. Non-denominationa] 
religious and theological books. Games. Novelties. Roy. 
alties or outright purchase. Pat Beaird. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
(35) yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, phil. 
osophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, soc. 
iology, education, religion, short-story collections. Text. 
books. Royalties. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Concordia Publishing House, Jefferson Ave. and Miamj 
St., St. Louis. (40 yearly.) Novels with religious back. 
ground (Lutheran); religious and devotional books; text. 
books for grade schools, religious and Sunday schod 
greeting cards, novelties. Juvenile non-fiction. Usually 
outright purchase. ; 

Copeland (Lewis), Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York 
General publishers. Lewis Copeland. 


Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 57th St. and 8th Ave, 


New York. (30 yearly.) Novels, biographies, serious | 


volumes. 

Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 FE. 22nd St, 
New York. Mission study books. Outright purchase or 
royalties. Florence E. Quinlan. 

Covici-Friede, Inc., 79 W. 45th St., New York. (4 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, verse, plays, classical cdl: 
lections. Royalties. Donald Friede. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York. (7 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Adult 
and juvenile non-fiction—biography, travel, popular 
science, etc. Poetry, plays, collections of short-stories; 
reprints, classical collections, translations. Royalties, 
sometimes outright purchase. Thomas R. Coward; James 
McCann. 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. 
(20 yearly.) Non-fiction—history, philosophy, science, 
agriculture, politics, sociology. College textbooks. Roy- 
alties. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (3 
to 100 yearly.) Novels, all types. Juvenile fiction. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, history, travel, 
science, handicraft, fine arts, music education, business. 
Will consider any good original work, fiction or non- 
fiction. Royalties (10 per cent of retail price), sometimes 
outright purchase. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (If 
yearly.) Juveniles—all types. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. C. M. Stevens. 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (12 
yearly.) Medical and scientific works. Royalties, o 
author’s expense. 

Day (The John) Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (4 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; educational textbooks, tech- 
nical works, poetry, short-story collections, gift books, 
translations, maps. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy 
tales. Royalties. Richard J. Walsh. 

Dean & Company, 248 5th Ave., New York. (10 yearly.) 
Novels (70,000)—sociological. Juvenile fiction (40,000). 
Non-fiction, adult (75,000)—history, philosophy, science, 
sociology. Royalties. Joseph Dean. 

De La Mare (A. T.) Co., 448 W. 37th St., New York 
(5 yearly.) Garden, horticulture, countryside books. 10 
per cent royalties. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 year 
ly.) Books on sport—fox hunting, racing, shooting, fish- 
ing (not athletics). Sporting classics. Royalties, out 
right purchase or author’s expense. 

Denison (T. S.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(100 yearly.) Plays, vaudeville sketches, monologues, & 
tertainment material for amatuers. Outright purchase. 

Dial Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. @ 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with Amer: 
ican settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, _ history, 
philosophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry. Short 
story collections. Royalties or outright purchase. 1" 
coln MacVeagh. 
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Diehl, Landau & Pettit, 16 E. 17th St., New York. Juve- 
niles. 

Ditson (Oliver) Company, 179 Tremont St., Boston. 
Music and music manuals, textbooks. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. William Arms Fisher. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (125 to 150 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—travel, bio- 
graphy, nature, essays, arts and eo Royalties, oc- 
casionally outright purchase. F. C. 

Dodge Publishing Co. (subsidiary McBride 
Co.), 7 W. 16th St., New York. Gift books, calendars. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

Donahue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Juvenile fiction up to 18 years; fairy tales, non-fiction. 
Reprints. Gift, books. Outright purchase. Does not 
solicit manuscripts. 

Dorrance & Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. (25 to 
50 yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 100,000)—all types. Non- 
fiction. Occasional technical works, textbooks. Juveniles. 
Royalties or author’s expense. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 
244 Madison Ave., New York. (300 yearly.) Novels. 
Mystery stories. Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. 
Verse. Royalties. Harry E. Maule, editor. 


Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 1006 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Commercial art, mechanical, technical books. Roy- 
alties. L. B. Vaughan. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., 
(35 yearly.) Plays, entertainments, monologues. 
purchase. R. F. Sergel. 

Duffield & Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York. (30 
yearly.) Novels—all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 
years. Non-fiction—all types, especially biographies. Text- 
books. Royalties or other basis. Horace Green. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., 300 4th Ave., New York. (20C 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction—religious, world problems. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Juveniles. Textbooks. 
Royalties. G. M. Acklom. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (50 yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments, plays for children and adults, 
cantatas, orations for schools and churches. Outright 
purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Extension Press, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cath- 
olic books, articles of devotion, Christmas cards, Catholic 
art calendars. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 12 W. 41st St., New York. 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, adult, all types. Volumes 
of poetry, short-stories, plays; gift books; translations. 
Juvenile fiction, all ages; fairy tales; non-fiction. Royal- 
ties. John Farrar. 

Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 yearly.) 
Textbooks, indexes, biographies, library reference works. 
Royalties. 

Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (5 
yearly.) Financial and _ statistical tables. Royalties. 
Charles H. Gushee. 

Fisher (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 
yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action- -songs, drills, 
entertainments for schools. 

Fitzgerald, Publishing Corporation, 18 Vesey St., New 
York. (20 yearly.) Plays, handbooks, entertainments, 
games, poetry. Outright purchase or royalties. R. H. 
Behrens. 

Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 
to 15 yearly.) Educational works, textbooks, teachers’ 
aids. Plays and entertainments for schools. Juveniles, 
6 to 14 years; fairy tales. Royaities or outright purchase. 
N. M. Banta. 

Fleet (Thomas) Co., 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Novels, Juveniles, Non-fiction. 

Forbes & Company, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gen- 
eral subjects except fiction and juveniles. Royalties. 
Forbes (B. C.) Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 yearly.) General business books. Royalties. F. O. 
illings. 

Fordham University Press, 233 Broadway, New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, technical works, poetry, 
plays, volumes of short-stories, translations. Legendary 
olk-lore. Royalties. Pierre Marique, Jr. 

Four Seas Co. (The), 470 Suart St,, Boston. (50 yearly.) 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry, plays, juveniles. 
Royalties or author’s expense. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (65 year- 
ly.) Plays, long and short, for amateurs, Little Theatres, 
teading and study. Occasional reprints. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Friendship Press, (Missionary Education Movement of 
the U. S. and Canada), 150 5th Ave., New York. (15 
yearly.) Books on missions, children’s books, stories 
on world friendship, usually written to — Outright 
purchase, occasionally royalties. Franklin D.: Cogswell. 


Chicago. 
Outright 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (30 to 
40 yearly.) Non-fiction; adult—biography, travel, sociol- 
ogy, popular science. Semi-educational volumes. Roy- 


alties. Clifford Smyth. 
Gabriel ee Sons & Co., 76 5th Ave., New York. 


S yearly. Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novelties, 
purchase, occasionally royalties. A. R. 
abrie 


Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, N. Y. Re- 
print novels, non-fiction, juveniles. No manuscripts pur- 
chased; rights on published books only. Royalties. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston. (150 
yearly.) Textbooks for elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges. Royalties. C. H. Thurber. 

Globe Book Co. Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (10 
ainda Non-fiction, textbooks—history, law, English, 

oreign languages, science. Specializes in outlines, re- 
views, drill forms. Royalties. Harvey A. Lerner. 

Globus Press (The), 315 2nd Ave., New York. 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—scientific, educational. 
ties or author’s expense. 

Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc., 18 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 yearly.) Relig- 
ious and moral novels. Adult and juvenile non-fiction— 
religious; gift books; greeting cards; religious pageants, 
playlets for ra oung people. Juvenile fiction, reli- 
gious and moral; airy tales. Poetry. Greeting cards. 
Royalties. W. B. 

“ne (Charles E.) & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 

N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile fiction, 2 to 12 years; 
fairy tales; picture books; toy books. Outright purchase. 


Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 160 5th Ave., New York. 
(25. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, psychology, 
science, educational. Translations. Royalties. Fay F. 
Greenberg. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 20 W. 47th St., New York. (40 
yearly.) Commercial education, modern ‘language, mathe- 
matics, textbooks. Business books. Royalties. Rupert 
P. So Relle. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. (300 
yearly.) Manuscripts not solicited but will receive atten- 
tion.” Novels—reprints. Juvenile fiction—popular series, 


(6 to 10 
Royal- 


3 to 16 years. Royalties. H. F. Juergens. 
Haldeman-Julius Girard, Kans. Non-fic- 
tion subjects for “Little Blue Books” and “Big Blue 
Books.” (15,000 to 30,000), usually by assignment. Out- 
right purchase. E. Haldeman-Julius. 
Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston. 
Novels (over 60,000) all types. Non fiction, adult. Occa- 


sional verse, plays, volumes of short-stories. Translations, 
greeting cards. A few juveniles; no fairy tales or non- 
fiction. Royalties. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Grammar and high-school textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Juvenile fic- 
tion, 12 to 16 years; no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile—all types. Verse. Collections of short- 
stories. Gift books. Textbooks for colleges and high 
schools and trade books. Royalties. About three-quarters 
of yearly list furnished by regular writers. 

Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. (20 year- 
ly.) Law and school textbooks, classics. Royalties, some- 
times outright purchase or part author’s expense. Victor 
Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. — (250 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—business, educa- 
tional, religious, miscellaneous. Dramas. Verse. Roy- 
alties. 

Harrison (Henry), 19 Stuyvesant St., 
yearly.) Poetry, volumes of short-stories, plays. 
author’s expense. 

Harvard University Press, 21 Randall Hall, ———_ 
Mass. (50 yearly.) Non-fiction—educational books. Text- 
books. Verse. Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (100 
yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, dictionaries. Juve- 
nile non-fiction, fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Frank W. Scott; Alexander Green for modern languages. 

Hebbard (Wallace), 129 El Paseo de la Guerra, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. (20 yearly.) Novels—literary quality, pop- 
ular appeal. Juveniles, ages 7 to 12; fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile biography, travel. Textbooks. 
Verse. Royalties or outright purchase. Wallace Hebberd. 

Helburn (Wm.), Inc., 15 E. 55th St., New York. Archi- 
tectural and in ustrial and decorative art books. 

Henkle (Rae D.) Co., Inc., 45 4th Ave., New York. 
(16 yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction. 

Henley (Norman W.) Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York. (10 yearly.) Scientific, electrical, practical, 
aviation, technical books. Royalties or outright purchase. 
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Herder (B.) Book Co., 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis. (50 
yeraly.) Catholic religious novels with American settings; 
Catholic non-fiction—biography, history, science, educa- 
tion, religion. ‘Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Heron Press, Inc., 151 5th Ave., New York. (24 year- 
ly.) De Luxe editions, novels and general works. Does 
not invite manuscripts. Royalties. Erich Passett, Pres. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. (10 to 20 yearly.) Educational books. Textbooks— 
elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, occa- 
sionally outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 76 5th Ave., New York. (50 
yearly.) Medical works. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, 1 Park Ave., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction— 
humorous and serious, business. Poetry. High-school and 
college textbooks. Royalties. Richard Thornton, college 
department; Horace G. Butler, high school department; 
Herschell Brickell, miscellaneous. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. (200 yearly.) 
Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious and_ religious. 
Short-story collections, verse, plays. Textbooks, technical 
works, classical collections, reference works. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, ages 5 to 16; fairy tales. Roy- 
alties. Ferris Greenslet; juveniles, Ira R. Kent. 


International Publishers Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(20 yearly.) _Novels—sociological and problem. ‘Transla- 
tions. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, education, religion. ‘Textbooks. Short- 
story collections. Royalties. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 1201 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia. (5 yearly.) Jewish religious and serious 
works. Juveniles. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Balti- 
more, Md. (30 yearly.) Scientific, history, practical 
science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does 
not solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Johnson Publishing Co., 5th and Cary Sts., Richmond, 
Va. (10 agen bed School and college textbooks. Royalties 
or outright purchase. 

Jones (Marshall) Co., Inc., 212 Summer St., Boston. (15 
yearly.) Distinctive books in all fields, with emphasis 
on textbooks, supplementary readers and books that appeal 
to a special market. Royalties. 

Judy Publishing Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago. (40 year- 
ly.) ‘Technical books on dogs; handbooks on crafts— 
gardening, astronomy, etc.; self-help books, compilations. 
Royalties. Will Judy. 


Kahoe & Company, Yellow Springs, O. Non-fiction— 
philosophy, biography, curiosa. Reprints of classics; 
volumes of poetry, short-stories, plays. Translations. 
Fairy tales for grownups. Royalties. Walter Kahoe. 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York. (20 
yearly.) ovels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Catholic 
religious works. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Kerr (Charles H.) & Co., 341 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
(Limited market.) Non-fiction—sociology, economics, ev- 
olution. Indefinite terms. John Keracher. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 750 5th Ave., New York. (160 
yearly.) Novels—high literary quality, all types. Non- 
fiction—all types. Textbooks. Short-story collections. 
Verse. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago; 36 W. 
24th St., New York (successors to Laird & Lee). Educa- 
tional books, gift books, technical works. 

Lauriat oS Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
(10 yearly.) Reprints, classics, nautical books, atlases. 
No manuscripts invited. 

Lea & Palen, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(20 yearly.) edical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, 
agricultural, general scientific books. Royalties. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, 227 E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia. (125 yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 80,000), all 
types. Juveniles (50,000 to 75,000)—12 to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction—adult and juvenile, all types. 
Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
educational and medical works. Roady poetry, essays, 
or very young children’s books. Royalties; occasional 
outright purchase. J. Jefferson Jones. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (100 year- 
ly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—inspiration- 
al, biography, travel, descriptive. Textbooks. No poetry. 
Royalties. 

Liveright (Horace), 61 W. 48th St., New York. (150 

early.) Novels, all types. Juveniles, fairy tales. Poetry. 
lays. Non-fiction—political, travel, educational, inspira- 
tional, etc. Royalties. Horace B. Liveright. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (225 
peaety) Novels—all types. Juveniles, 6 to 15 years; 
airy tales. Textbooks. Non-fiction—biography, science, 

hilosophy, travel, essays, technical and reference books. 

lays (3-act comedies, 10 or 12 characters). Reprints. 
Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. F. E. Hill. Sub- 


mit textbooks to A. Walker, end to Norman Lee Swart. 
out, juveniles to Bertha L. Gunterman. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, 
(20 yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels (50,00 
to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious works. Short-story col. 
lections. Royalties or outright purchase. W. F. Gregory, 

Luce (John W.) & Co., 212 Summer St., Boston. Belles 
Lettres, drama, psychology, history. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (12 yearly.) 
Religious and scientific books, apologetics. Author’s ex. 
pense. Dr. R. Newmann, Box 573, Burlington, Ia. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (15 year. 
ly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. Guy Burnett. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 257 4th Ave., New York. (25 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Biography. Belles Lettres, 
Translations. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York, 
(12 yearly.) Novels; ks on health subjects. Royal- 
ties. Maurice Fryefield, book department. 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (750 
_ Novels. | Non-fiction—biographies, economics, 
travel, scientific, religion, world problems, technical. Text. 
books. Verse, translations, classical collections. _Juve- 
niles, all ages; fairy tales, non-fiction. Royalties. Harold 
S. Latham, general books; Allen H. Nelson, textbooks. 

Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 
(30 yearly.) Novels. ——, all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, travel, nature, religion. Gift books, 
Royalties or outright purchase. Edward Shenton. 

Manual Arts Press, 105 4th Ave., New York. (5 year- 
ly.) Books on woodworking, mechanical and architectural 
rawing, manual arts, etc. Royalties. Charles A. Ben- 
nett, Pres. 

Mayfield (The John S.) Co., Box 1253, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(12 yearly.) Poetry, short narrative pieces, books on book 
collecting, short biographies, facsimiles of rare editions. 
Outright purchase. 


McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 7 W. 16th St., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—literary quality, popular appeal, 
adventure, detective, mystery. Juveniles. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, travel, geography, handicraft, 
religion, mental science, art, architecture. Verse. Royal- 
ties. Richard B. Glaenzer. 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
(50 yearly.) Novels—popular appeal, romance, adven- 
ture, Western, American settings. Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, popular science, handicraft, agricul- 
ture, sports. Specializes in Western books. Royalties. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York. (1 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, agriculture, business, 
economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (30 yearly.) uveniles—all ages. Scientific, 
business, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, 
miscellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. 

McKee (Walter V.), Inc., 56 W. 45th St., New York. 
(6 yearly.) Importers, distributors fine and limited edi- 
tions, translations, classical collections. Royalties. 

McLoughlin Brothers, 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
ed yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Novelties. 

pecializes in painting, toy, and linen books in color. 
Outright purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Edu- 
cational, technical books. Outright purchase. John 
Joseph McVey. 


Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. (25 yearly.) Religious works, greeting cards, 
plays, pageants for special days. Royalties or outright 
purchase. P. A. Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 440 4th Ave., New York, 
(12 yearly.) Elementary and high school textbooks. ° 
win W. Fielder. ; 

Midwest Co. (The), 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Occasional novels (100,000). Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, nature, essays, popular science, etc; 
semi-technical works. Gift books, compiled works. Juve- 
nile fiction, 8 to 10 years; fairy tales. Practical books 
on sports, hobbies, how to make _ things, etc. Royalties. 
Edward Frank Allen. Prefers preliminary correspondence. 

Miller (Jesse Ray), 3566 University Ave., Los Angeles. 
(12 yearly.) Serious and educational books, sociology, 
social welfare work. Sociological novels. Outright pur- 
chase or royalties. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 205 E. 42d St., New York. @ 
to 40 yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000)—literary quality, 
romance, realism, detective, humorous, with Americaa 
settings. Non-fiction history, tra 
politics. Juveniles. Royalties. . H. Balch. 

Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 Fond du Lat 
Ave., Milwaukee. (50 yearly.) Episcopal religious, liter- 
ature. Gift books. Royalties, occasionally author's & 
pense. C. P. Morehouse. 
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Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New 
York. (50 yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 120,000), both 
literary and popular, mystery stories. Juvenile fiction, 
7 years up. Non-fiction—biography, history, social, econo- 
mic. Poetry. Royalties or outright purchase. Frances 
Phillips. 
Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (35 
yearly.) edical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, 
surgery books. 10 per cent royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. Paul Knabe. 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadel- 
phia. Religious books, Bibles, Bible studies, biography, 
general works. Royalties. John W. Clinger. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy 
tales. Religious works, textbooks for supplementary read- 
ing, classical collections, dictionaries, encyclopedias. Roy- 
alties. L. G. Nourse. 

Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co., 3617 10th St., N. 
W., Washington, . Monographs on_ nervous and 
mental diseases. 10 per cent royalties. Wm. A. White, 
M.D. 


Newson & Company, 73 5th Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie 

Ave., Chicago. (6 yearly.) Textbooks, Short-story col- 
lections, poetry, plays. Téachers’ books. Occasionally 
fairy tales. Royalties. ’ 

Nichols (C. A.) Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. His- 
torical and educational books. Standard works. 

Noble & Noble, 76 5th Ave., New York. (10 yearly.) 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Debates, dictionaries. 
Textbooks—English, ethics, geography, health, hygiene, 
history, Latin. Anthologies, business, reading, public 
speaking, teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright 
purchase. G. Clifford Noble; J. Kendrick Noble. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (20 
early.) Novels—literary quality. Non-fiction—scientific 
fala, drama, biography, literature, economics, political 
science; books for young people. W. W. Norton. 


Occult Publishing Co., 527 So. Clark St., Chicago. (10 
yearly.) Novels—scientific, mystical, medical-psycholog- 
ical Non-fiction, same types. Textbooks, technical 
works, occasional volumes of poetry, plays, translations, 
reprints, dictionaries. Royalties, occasionally outright 
purchase or author’s expense. Ross K. New. 

Ogletho University Press, Ogelthorpe University, 
Generel publishers. Thornwell Jacobs. 

Open Court Publishing Company, 339 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. (10 yearly.) science, mathematics, 
religious research. Royalties. rs. Mary Carus. 

Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(15 yearly.) Technical books—farm garden and _ allied 
subjects. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 111 5th Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. 
(250 yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, music, medicine. 
Textbooks. Poetry. Short-story collections, gift books, 
classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. 


Page (L. C.) & Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston. (50 
early.) Novels (60,000 to 80,000)—literary quality, popu- 
ee appeal. uplift. Juvenile fiction (50,000 to 70,000)—6 to 
16 years. Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine arts, 
music, inspirational, anthologies. Gift ks—art, travel, 
music. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, ©; Ge 
early.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for 
ig eg churches, clubs, etc. Outright purchase. 

Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 6 E. 43d St., New York. (40 
yearly.) Novels; general works. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New York. 
— on architecture, pen and pencil drawing. Roy- 
alties. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
(30 to 40 yearly.) Novels (70,000 to 80,000—literary qual- 
ity, love, realism, adventure, etc. Juveniles. Non-fiction— 
travel, biography, history, science, education, business, 
sports. Plays, entertainments. Gift books. Royalties. 
. W. Shoemaker. 

_Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (10 yearly.) Re- 
ligious books. 

Pitman (Isaac) & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 
yearly.) ientific, technical, arts and crafts, vocational 
commercial, educational, business textbooks, technica 
works. 10 per cent royalties. J. G. London. 

Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (10 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages up to 12; educational books. 
Outright purchase. 

Prang Co. (The), 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago; 36 W. 
24th St., New York. Educational art books. Royalties. 
John Laidlaw. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 yearly.) 

lege and university textbooks—business finance, law. 


Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The West- 
minster Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Re- 
ligious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (15 yearly.) 
Non-fiction—scholarly, technical; literary criticism, philo- 
sophy, science, etc. College textbooks. Rarely poetry. 
franslations. Royalties or author’s expense. Paul 
Tomlinson. 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. (6 
yearly.) Educational books for teachers and children. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 52 Barclay St., New York. 
(10 yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. 10 per 
cent royalties or author’s expense. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (175 
yearly.) Non-fiction—miscellaneous, travel, science, bio- 
graphy, exploration. Juvenile fiction, 6 to 14 years; fairy 
tales. Royalties. Winfield Shiras. 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 year- 
ly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy tales. 
Textbooks, poetry, gift books, translations, maps. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. 
Miss F. M. Hammitt, textbook and special publications; 
B. B. Harvey, juvenile and general. 

Reeve (James Knapp), Franklin, O. Books for writers. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 113 _N. Thirteenth St., Phila- 
delphia. Educational, medical, religious (Catholic) books. 
Author’s expense. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. (20 
yearly.) Novels, verse, gift books, health books, diction- 
aries, graduation books. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. 
Royalties. Frank H. Pettee. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 
yearly.) Religious publications; considers fiction and 
juveniles. Royalties. Philip I. Roberts. 

Rimington & Hooper, 1 W. 67th St., New York. (8 
yearly.) Limited editions—poetry, volumes of short- 
stories, plays, classical collections. Interested chiefly in 
modern translations of recognized European works. oy- 
alties or outright purchase. R. Critchell Rimington. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, education, business, 
textbooks. Technical éngineering, industrial, aeronautical. 
Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, 
Md. Educational works, textbooks, reference works. Roy- 
alties. Chas. G. Reigner. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (25 yearly.) Text- 
books for elementary, secondary schools and colleges— 
biography, ggg travel, geography, science, agricul- 
ture, education. ovels, historical, biographical; juvenile 
fiction, fairy tales, non fiction, nature stories. Royalties, 
possibly outright purchase. R. K. Row. 

Rudge (William Edward), Publisher, 475 5th Ave., New 
York. (15 yearly.) Non-fiction, technical works, volumes 
of short-stories, plays, translations, classical collections, 
standard works, compiled reference works, reprints in fine 
— Royalties, possibly author’s expense. Wm. S 

all. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, O. (150 yearly.) Juve- 
nile fiction, all ages (10,000 to 30,000); fairy tales, adven- 
ture stories, non-fiction. Outright purchase. A. L. 
Taylor. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (5 
yearly.) Textbooks—history, geography, education. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. F. Sadlier. 

Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 
(25 yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. W. F. Young. 

Saunders - B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (50 yearly.) Textbooks—medicine, surgery, 
veterinary, science, dentistry, nursing. Royalties. R. W. 
Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Educa- 
tional books on music. Royalties. 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(5 yearly.) Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial 
= s; especially building. Royalties and outright pur- 
chase. 

Scott Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(10 yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 150,000). Juveniles (30,000 to 
80,000). Non-fiction, adult—serious, religious. Textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sears (J. H.) & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(50 to 100 yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles; fairy 
tales. Poetry. Miscellaneous non-fiction. Royalties. Karl 
Edwin Harriman. 

Seil A. G.), 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Ed- 
textbooks, technical works. Royalties. 
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Shaw (A. W.) Co., Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. 
(30 yearly.) Non-fiction (up to 200,000)—business, political, 
science, agriculture, etc. Royalties. Thomas S. Rockwell. 

Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. (30 
yearly.) Histories, biographies, geneologies. Royalties, 
outright purchase, author’s expense. E. E. Keister. 

Shrewsbury Publishing Co., 5311 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
Compiled books, reprints, entertainments, games. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
(15 yearly.) Educational books. Juveniles. Robert D. 
Williamson. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
(6 yearly.) ‘echnical books on rail, marine, air transpor- 
tation subjects. Royalties. E. W. Shimmons. 

Simmons-Peckham Co., Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
Schoolbooks for grammar grades. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 37 W. 57th St., New York. 
(30 yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non-fiction, 
adult—all types. Royalties. M. L. Schuster. 

Southern Publishing Co. (The), 601 Fourth Unit, Santa 
Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex. (10 yearly.) School textbooks. 
Royalties. J. L. Gragg. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
(25 yearly.) ‘Text and reference books, scholarly works, 
all types except fiction or verse or plays. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. W. H. Davis. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious types. 
Poetry, collections of short-stories, plays, gift books, 
translations. Juvenile fiction, all ages; fairy tales; non- 
fiction. Royalties. IF. A. Stokes. 

Stoll & Edwards Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles—younger children. Fairy tales, cutouts, games, 
novelties. Royalties or outright purchase. H. S. Stoll. 

Stratford Company, The, 289 Congress St., Boston. (50 
yearly.) Fiction and non-fiction, all types. Royalties, 
outright purchase, or advance by author. 

Street & Smith, 79 7th Ave., New York. Paperbound 
reprint novels. Ronald Oliphant. 

Sully (George) & Co., Inc., 114 E. 25th St., New York. 
(20 yearly.) cantare, mystery novels (50,000 up). Adult 
biography, history works. Juvenile fiction, all ages; ad- 
venture, mystery (25,000 up); no fairy tales. Royalties or 
outright purchase. G. Leonard Sully. 

Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (20 yearly.) Religi- 
ous non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks. 
Royalties. Noble Van Ness. 


Turner (P. L.) Company (Southwest Press), 216 N. St. 
Paul St., Dallas, Tex. Southwest literature—novels, non- 
fiction, textbooks, poetry, short-story collections, plays, 
translations, compiled works, juvenile fiction. Royalties. 


United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 

(12 yearly.) Juveniles. Sunday-school text- 
ooks. 

Universal Knowledge Foundation, Inc. (The), 19 Union 
Square, New York. Educational works, textbooks, dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias. Royalties. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
(90 yearly.) Philosophy, law, philology, iscience, popular 
science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, business, 
religion, textbooks. Juvenile religious. Royalties or at 
author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. (20 
yearly.) Collewe textbooks, contributions to knowledge. 
Outright purchase or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(16 yearly.) Social study, history, biography, religion, 
philosophy, language and literature, science. Royalties 
or special arrangement. 

University of Washington Book Stores, 4326 University 
Way, Seattle, Wash. (15 yearly.) Will read material for 
chapbook series. Prefers authors to query first. Out- 
right purchase. Glenn Hughes. 


Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, popular science, 
music, politics. Popular priced reprint series. Royalties. 
James Henle. 

Van Nostrand Co., 250 4th Ave., New York. (30 yearly.) 
College textbooks, business, iengineering, scientific, tech- 
nology. M. Crane. 

Vernon Law Book Co., 922 Oak St., Kansas City. Law 
books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
(50 yearly.) Novels—high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Occasional verse, collections of short- 
stories. Royalties. 

Vinal (Harold), Ltd., 562 5th Ave., New York. (50 
yearly.) Novels. Poetry; literary criticism. Frequently 
author’s expense. 

Vir Publishing Company, 1123 New Ledger Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. (10 yearly.) Novels—religious. Non-fiction—in- 
spirational, self-help, physical training. Health books deal- 
ing Fn sex in a rational way. Outright purchase. L. 

. Cross. 


Volland (P. F.) & Co., Joliet, Ill, (15 yearly.) Juve. 
nile fiction, all ages; fairy tales. Greeting cards, calendars 
novelties, cutouts, games. Inspirational poetry, gift books, 
Royalties or outright purchase. Margaret T. Raymond: 
greeting cards, Rachel Learnard. ; 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San 
Francisco. (15 yearly.) Textbooks. Juvenile fiction, ages 
8 to 12; non-fiction, 5 to 18. Royalties or author’s expense 
Harr Wagner. 

_Wahr (George), Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational and tech. 
nical books. oyalties. 

_ Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, Md 
Scientific books, education, psychology. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York, 
(16 yearly.) Novels. Serious works, memoirs. Juveniles, 

Washburn & Thomas, P. O. Box 131, Cambridge, Mass, 
(8 yearly.) _Non-fiction,—biography, essays, travel, ete. 
Poetry, gift books. Royalties, or outright purchase. David 
W. Bailey. 

Watt (G. Howard), 1819 Broadway, New York. (30 
yearly.) Novels (70,000). Juvenile fiction, ages 10 to 14; 
no fairy tales or non-fiction. Non-fiction, adult (60,000)— 
biography, history, travel, agriculture, sports, transla- 
tions, technical works. Royalties. G. Howard Watt. 

Wayside Press, Topsfield,” Mass. (4 yearly.) Books 
on art, antignananism and history, limited editions. Out. 
right purchase. George Francis Dow. 

Werner (E. S.) & Co., 701 7th Ave., Belmar, N, J, 
(Many vols. yearly.) Plays. Textbooks. Physical cul- 
ture, method and recitation books, drills, pantomimes, 
dances, jokes, games. Outright purchase, royalties, or 
author’s expense. Mrs. M. S. T. Werner. 

Westermann (B.) Co., Inc., 13 W. 46th St., New York. 
(12 yearly.) Technical, educational works. 

_ Westminster Press (The), (Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia.  Re- 
ligious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. 
Elementary textbooks, especially readers, ages 6 to 10. 
Royalties. H. E. Wheeler. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
(25 yearly.) Juvenile fiction (16,000 to 45,000), ages 5 to 
14; fairy tales. Rarely non-fiction. Outright purchase. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
(10 yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000); semi- 
educational or semi-supplementary reading; non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—history, travel, inspirational, relig- 
ious, gift books. Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, 432 4th Ave., New York. (70 
yearly.) Technical books; sociology, engineering, etc. 
Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(10 yearly.) Novels (over 50,000), any type. Distinctive 
non-fiction, any type. Few plays, volumes of poetry. 
Juvenile fiction, fairy tales, non-fiction. Royalties. Wm. 
J. Colby, Ruth Hunt. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. (40 to 50 yearly.) Non-fiction—science, 
popular; science, philology, agriculture, education. Tech- 
nical textbooks—medicine, biology, bacteriology, chem- 
istry, psychology, personnel research, nature. Royalties. 
E. F. Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. 
(35 yearly.) Biobliographical works for libraries and 
booksellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. 
W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. (30 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, geo- 
graphy, sociology, education, business, religion. Text- 
books. . D. Lewis. 

Witter (Conrad), St. Louis. Educational books. Out- 
right purchase. 

Woman’s Press (The), 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(Practically closed market.) Educational apd _ religious 
volumes furnished by the Y. W. C. A. Rhoda E. Mc- 
Culloch. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., 156 5th Ave., New York. (20 
yearly.) Medical books. Royalties. . 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. 
Y. (50 yearly.) School textbooks. Royalties. Caspar W. 
Hodgson. 

World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th_St, 
Cleveland, O. Bibles, dictionaries, reprint fiction. Buys 
original MSS. for juvenile fiction books, 6 to 15 years. 
Fairy tales, girls’ books, ages 12 to 18, boys’ series deal- 
ing with airplane travel. Outright purchase. A. Cahet 


Yale University Press 143 Elm St., New Haven, Cont 
(50 to 60 yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
economics, government, sociology, art, literature, religion, 
science. College textbooks, technical works. Occasional 
volumes of poetry, short-stories, gift books. Juvenile 
fiction, 6 to 12 years; fairy tales, non-fiction. Royalties, 
occasionally outright purchase or author’s expense. Mal- 
colm W. Davis. 
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— VANS WALL, living in the swamp lands region of the 
avid South, felt the creative urge. He had a mind sensi- 
tive to the drama in the lives of those around him, and 
ys hod a feeling for story values. He began to write. 

100) — Evans Wall had never met an editor or a writer. His 
nsla- education had been as humble as the life of which he was a 
part. 

— He sought the aid of The Author & Journalist. In his 
actin wave work, the Author & Journalist editors found not only 
LIST OF THE SOUTH promise, but immediate salability. 

“Out of the swamps comes a “I gave up to an ever-increasing urge to write,” he relates 
novel that will be the sensation in a letter. “I moved into this old plantation house, one hun- 
of the Fall! White father, black dred miles from a town of any size, and, without ever having met 
mother, Precieuse is a white girl an editor or a writer, went to work to learn by experience. My 
until—but we urge you to read only contact with markets was through your advice and aid. To 
this astoundingly fine novel date, I have sold to twenty-two fiction magazines, paying my ex- 
yourself.”” penses from the start... .” 

“With this book, Evans Wall There came the time when Evans Wall conceived a book story. He a 
leaps into the front rank of con- wrote The Author & Journalist Manuscript Sales Service, outlining 
temporary writers.”” — Century it. Should he go ahead? 

Company Announcements. The Author & Journalist staff urged him to write the book. The 


subject was unusual, a no-nation girl, child of a negro mother and 
white father, and the clash between two sets of racial instincts and 
impulses in one body. Evans* Wall wrote, ‘‘The No-Nation Girl.” 
The Author & Journalist Manuscript Sales Agency placed it for him 
with the Century Co. It is now off the presses, price $2.50. It has 
already been received with enthusiasm by reviewers. 

Notified of the sale, Mr. Wall wrote to The Author & Journalist: 


“I shall never forget the debt of gratitude I owe you... . 
Your counsel and encouragement led me to write the book. .. .” 


YOU, TOO, MAY USE THIS SERVICE 


The Author & Journalist offers writers, beginners and advanced, 
a reliable sales service. A reading fee of $1 for the first 1000 words, 
25c for each additional thousand, is charged. The commission on 
sales is 15%, minimum commission $4. If a manuscript is not con- 
sidered salable by The Author & Journalist staff, it is returned with 
a brief, helpful critical opinion. 

The knowledge of markets, and of the current needs of many edi- 
tors, possessed by The Author & Journalist, is many times greater 
than that of the great majority of writers. The sales agency guar- 
antees to devote honest, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts ac- 


cepted for the purpose. 
The sales agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and all types of salable fiction. 
(30 Address THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST MANUSCRIPT 
om SALES AGENCY, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Out- 
ork. THE WrITER’s MONTHLY TYPISTS—START A MAIL BUSINESS 
ious 
Me- Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN TYPEWRITTEN manuscript is recognized as essential 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. in marketing books, novels, short-stories, articles, 
(20 MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The - many writers have not mastered the typewriter. The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For easibility of working by mail with a skilled typist has 
, N. years I have been telling beginning authors that been demonstrated over and over, and many successful 
W. there is nothing in the world so good for them as typing businesses draw large receipts from this source. 
= Typists who can do careful, attractive work, whose 
St, many writers live away from New York, and since knowledge of punctuation and spelling is excellent, who 
by the of work it most be done in can be depended upon to handle orders with dispatch, 
eT solitude it pol to me that such a magazine com- are invited to advertise their services in THE AUTHOR 
wl ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- & JOURNALIST. 
low craftsman.” The cost of a one-inch advertisement is $3.50, payable 
oii. Single copies 25 cents $3.00 @ year in advance. If a contract is made for six months, paid 
ay Write for special offers in advance, six months will be given for the price of five. 
- THE wea ts’ Dept. 68 The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS : 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES | 


= 


om 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, sends 
this note, signed by Wesley W. Stout: “We should 
be glad to have you publish the fact that The Sat- 
urday Evening Post is actively in the market for 
material for its ‘Getting on in the World’ and ‘Out 
of Doors’ departments, especially the former. 
Articles should be about 1000 words and, above 
all, practical and specific rather than glittering gen- 
eralities. They should hit the reader either in the 
pocketbook or the imagination, preferably both, 
and have a wide potential application. Such an 
article by a Maine breeder of pheasants and orna- 
mental fowl in a recent issue evoked the second 
highest number of inquiries from readers in recent 
years. Out-of-Doors material should avoid big 
game hunting and exotic quests in remote places, 
for open-air activities possible to the average man 
and woman. Vacation suggestions will be welcome 
if sufficiently novel and practical. For lack of ini- 
tiative and knowledge of our country most of us 
commonly spend our vacations in a rut, returning 
to work unrefreshed and without a new impression. 
Incidentally, these departments offer easy short-cuts 
into The Post.” 


Railroad, 101 W. Thirty-first Street, New York, 
has been taken over by the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, 280 Broadway, New York, and has been re- 
entitled Railroad Man’s Magazine, thus reviving a 
title dropped some years ago by the Munsey com- 
pany. William Edward Hayes continues as editor. 
The first issue is to appear under date of Decem- 
ber. Railroad short-stories of 3000 to 8000 words, 
novelettes up to 25,000 words, and serials of 50,000 
words and up, as well as railroad articles, mis- 
cellany, and photographs, are desired. Payment 
it at 1% cents a word up on acceptance. 


Tales of Danger and Daring, of the Macfadden 
group, 1926 Broadway, New York, has been dis- 
continued, and it is reported that it will be added 
to the Good Story Magazine group, 25 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, under the title of Jungle 
Stories. 

Writers for Street & Smith magazines will re- 
great to learn of the death of George Briggs Jen- 
kins, editor of Top Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, which occurred October 11 as 
the result of an appendicitus operation. Mr. Jen- 
kins helped many writers toward success by the 
friendly and encouraging letters he wrote when- 
ever their work showed promise. Street & Smith 
announce that his successor is Joshua Garrison, Jr., 
who has been co-operating with Mr. Jenkins for 
some time. 
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Western Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, new magazine of the Dell Publishing Com- 
pany group, is edited by Carson W. Mowre, who 
writes: “We are in the market for good, clean, 
Western romance. It must be located on the range, 
with the romantic angle paramount but backed by 
vigorous action and authentic Western color. Steer 
clear of the trite Western plot and remember that 
most of our readers are women. We want short- 
stories up to a maximum of 7000 words and novel- 
ettes of about 15,000 words, no serials. Brief 
Western articles of past and present conditions, up 
to 600 words maximum, and occasional verse, will 
be used. Payment is on acceptance at 1% cents 
a word up.” 


Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, announces that it has an eager market 
for various types of sport stories. These stories 
may be written around any of the major sports, 
and should contain the lingo of the sport which 
the author is trying to describe. The characters 
should be sympathetically delineated. It would be 
well, in writing these stories, to bear in mind that 
the magazine takes at least three months to go to 
press and that in writing the story you should make 
it seasonal with the sports in every-day news. Au- 
thentic articles also are desired. Articles may con- 
tain up to 5000 words, short-stories up to 8000, 
novelettes up to 18,000, novels up to 30,000. Rates 
are from 1% cents up. Payment upon acceptance. 
Address stories in care of C. W. Mowre. 


Best Detective Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, is a new member of the Street & Smith 
group, using short-stories, novelettes, and _ serials 
of detective type. Rates, it is understood, will be 
in accordance with the usual Street & Smith pol- 
icy, usually better than 1 cent a word on accept- 
ance. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, New York. 
in a letter signed by Joseph T. Shaw, editor, writes 
to a contributor: “We generally avoid the so- 
called detective stories based upon merely the 
crime-and-solution motivation. Such stories are es- 
sentially deductive and analytical in the major part, 
which consequently prohibits our requirement for 
action to be used not only to express characteriza- 
tion, but also as a medium for plot development.” 


Girl Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
has superseded the title, Modern Girl Stories, on 
this Street & Smith magazine. 

The Chatelaine, 143 University Avenue, Toronto. 
Ont., is now edited by Byrne Hope Sanders, form- 
erly editor of The Business Woman, Toronto. 


| 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It, is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new wri '—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
ti Coachi 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 

(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 

San Francisco, Calif. 


YOUR PERSONAL TYPIST 


You will find me diligent and persistent in typing your 
Manuscript to your perfect satisfaction. Original ‘and 
carbon copy, 30 cents per thousand words; with editing 
for punctuation and spelling, 60 cents per thousand words. 
Fast service: accuracy guaranteed Send your next manu- 
script to G. L. BEECHING, 303 Hansford Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


TYPING—REVISION—VERSE CRITICISM 

Distinctive typing; unabridged-dictionary service: 
carbon. Prose: copying from trped copy, 50 per 1000 
words; from handwritten, 75¢ per 1000 words. Poems: 
le per line Literary revision of prose, 50c per 1000 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 

Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated br ten S as teacher of commercial sub- 
in Spelling, punctuati on, trpe- 
whiting. Fastest possib service compatible with quality. 
Prose, _ excelent bond 50 cents per 10) words; 
verse, 1 cent per ine: ome carbon A professional service. 

_ LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 

1762 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


A N author of five books and many short 
stories will, for a limited time. criticize 
manuscript and advise best markets. 
50¢ per 1000 words. 
MAY JUSTUS, Mouteagle, Tenn. 


USE _RIGHT PEN. NAME 


qen-neme in hermony with your 
Mzeny femont writers, artists and 
yp only initiels or ebbreria- 
evmplete tirthdete to Ed 


Numeric] Philosopher end edi- 
Plainfield, N. J. He will zlso edvise 
you should specehze Enclose ome 


Address 


—make your characters 


lifelike 


with the aid of the just published volume: 


PSYCHOLOGY 


FOR THE 


WRITER 


By H. K. NIXON 
Professor of Advertising, Columbia University 


In this volume a famous psychologist and teacher of 
writers gives you the exact material which he used 
in lectures for several years in a highly successful 
writers’ course in Columbia. This proved of the great- 
est help to writers aiming at professional success, 
because it showed them just how to use the facts which 
psychologists have discovered about human nature to: 


1. Make characters living and human: 


2. Arouse the interest and emotions of readers 
through the surest—because psychologically 
sound—methods; 


3. Use the surest tested methods of humor; 
4. Produce various specific literary effects. 


These are just the qualities magazine editors and 
publishers are looking for. Many examples are given 
of the work of successful authors, showing just how 
they employ psychplogically sound methods. 

With the aid of this book, you can correct what 
is psychologically wrong with your work, thus getting 
the helpful criticism editors are too busy to give. A 
few changes in your method of treatment, learned 
from the multitude of new ideas presented, may mean 
the difference between a check and a rejection slip. 
Send for the book today. 


PRICE $2.50 


Charles Hanson Towne, 
Editor Harper’s Bazar, says: 


“I cannot too highly rec- 
ommend this volume. tome 
never read a book which 
seemed to contain more 
helpful advice to aspiring 
writers. So many of the an- 
alyses have been taken from 
current periodicals that the 
book gains in interest for 
those who are secking light 
on the requirements of our 
modern magazines.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


AJ-11-29 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one Cy, A “Psychology for the 
Writer’ by Prof. H. K. Nixon. 
T «OI oagree to remit $2.50 in five days of receipt of 
the bok, or to return it. 
Check for 92.50 is encloweed Send C. O, 
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The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, will supersede ’'arm & Fireside as a publica- 
tion of the Crowell Publishing Company, beginning 
with the February, 1930 issue. It will be a maga- 
zine of home, garden, and farm, and proposes to 
reflect in the editorial pages the great surge of 
the new rural audience, for finer homes, more 
beautiful gardens, modern labor-saving equipment, 
better homes, clothes, and entertainment. A pub- 
lisher’s announcement states: “The editorial con- 
tent will include fiction and articles by leading 
authors and writers. We shall spare no expense or 
effort to maintain and increase the intensity of 
reader interest.” 

The American Short Story, The Thinker, and 
Popular Biography, three new magazines to be 
issued under the name of Quality Publications, 
from 49 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York, are 
edited by William H. Kofoed, who sends the fol- 
lowing statement of requirements: “The American 
Short Story: Only short-stories of the highest 
merit will be considered. The abundant “formula” 
type of story is not desired. There are no restric- 
tions as to type. Lengths from 2500 to not over 
5000 words. The Thinker: A magazine devoted 
to the exposition of modern trends in thought; of 
the findings of philosophers, psychologists, scien- 
tists, etc., particularly as regards their usefulness 
to the individual. Due to the nature of the subjects 
used and the quality of writing required, it is sug- 
gested that writers who have not made a specialty 
of these subjects query us before submitting arti- 
cles, as our requirements are somewhat technical 
insofar as actual knowledge of subject matter is 
concerned, although the articles must not be handled 
or treated in a technical manner. The magazine 
aims to popularize and dramatize knowledge, and 
undertakes both to condition and to feed the mind. 
Popular Biography: Lives of interesting charac- 
ters told in fictionized form—that is, articles should 
ostensibly describe the character as actually living, 
doing and talking the facts treated whenever pos- 
sible to handle in this manner. All material used 
as facts must be capable of substantiation. Con- 
jectures and assumptions that this, that, or the 
other thing happened in a certain manner must be so 
worded as to indicate undeniably that they are con- 
jectures or assumptions. No articles should run 
over 5000 words, and a limit of 3000 is more desir- 
able. Vivid and interesting vignettes of prominent 
contemporaries done in from 1000 to 1500 words 
are also used. On the three magazines payment 
for material will be made on acceptance at good 
rates. All rights are purchased, but releases are 
made in some instances.” 


The New York World Sunday Magazine, 63 
Park Row, New York, has discontinued the buying 
of short-stories. Paul Palmer, editor, writes that 
articles of 1500 to 3000 words of the news feature 
type, are purchased at rates of $50 a page and up, 
on acceptance. First rights to serials by well- 
known writers also are purchased. 


All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York, 
Madeline M. Heath, editor, writes: “We are in 
immediate need of three-part serials not over 30,000 
words in length, and two-part stories of 20,000 
words. Synopses should first be submitted to the 
editor for approval. Plots must be of the heart- 
rending type, crowded with pathos, love interest, 
glamour, and plenty of action—which should, how- 
ever, bear directly on the love interest. If the 
synopses are acceptable, payment will be made 
upon receipt of completed manuscript.” 

The Woman’s Journal, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, edited by Virginia Roderick, pays on 
acceptance rather than on publication, as previously 
listed in the Handy Market List. 

Detective Classics, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, new magazine of Fiction House, Inc., does 
not offer a market for original material. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announces that its new editor is Mr. A. C. Gregson, 
Mr. Gregson succeeds William Henry Beers, de- 
ceased. 

The Westerner, Vermont Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Thomas H. Axelson, editor, writes: 
“We are in the market for adventure and travel 
articles with a Western setting, from 1500 to 3000 
words in length, short-stories, preferably of West- 
ern type, from 2000 to 4000 words in length, and 
serials of 25,000 to 40,000 words. Short Western 
miscellany is used. We are overstocked with verse. 
Iiction may be both modern and historic. Pay- 
ment is on publication at indefinite rates, publica- 
tion usually being within three weeks after accep- 
tance.” 

The Forum Press, Inc., 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, is a new publishing house, headed by 
Charles M. Norton, E. E. Watts, Jr., and George 
F. Havell. 

Your Home, 1926 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounces: “For true personal home-making stories, 
which the editor believes interesting enough to 
publish, we will pay $75. The identity of the 
home makers and the authenticity of their story 
must be attested to, upon request, by two responsible 
members of their community, and photographs must 
accompany manuscripts. 

Western Novel Magazine, 80 Lafayette Street, 
New York, is a new monthly magazine of the 
Clayton group, using only long romantic Western 
novels of about 70,000 words. Miss Fanny Ells- 
worth, editor of Ranch Romances and Rangeland 
Love Stories, is editor. Rates are 2 cents a word 
minimum. Romantic Western verse will be used. 


Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, IIl., form- 
erly confining their publishing activities to text- 
books, are becoming general publishers, through 
adding fiction and general non-fiction to their lines. 
Good, pure fiction, or historical and biographical 
novels, ranging from 80,000 to 120,000 words, are 
considered, also juvenile fiction, fairy tales, and 
non-fiction. Payment usually is by royalties. 
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TWENTY SALES IN FIVE WEEKS 


LL writers want results; my students get them. 

I am writing this on October Ist, and in the past five weeks my students have placed 
twenty manuscripts. With only one exception, these sales were for beginning writers and 
five of them—one a week—were first sales. Names of authors and magazines reached will be 
furnished on bona fide request. 

One manuscript went to Harper's Bazar, one of the hardest markets to hit in this country. 
The editor returned it, saying that he was not using that type of material—and then called 
up to say he wanted the manuscript. He liked it so much that he decided to start a section 
to handle such material! 

Argosy took a writer’s first manuscript and asked to see others. 
out from a bare idea of two lines taken from an actual observation. 
making. 

Detective Fiction bought a writer’s first story on its first trip out. I had practically 
given him the plot and made him rewrite it until it was a sure bet for that particular market. 
He has finished his second story for the same market, and he is now learning how to make 
his own plots. 

The other seventeen manuscripts have similar histories. From the original idea to the 
finished story I help my writers use their material to reach the best market possible for 
them at the time. The result is almost a sale per working day in my office. If you want to 
know more of my methods, write for the little booklet “How I Work With Writers;” it will 
be sent free upon request. 


We worked the story 
Others are now in the 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier's; author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.” 
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342 Madison Avenue 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less....$1.00 3,000 to 4,000 words.......$3.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 1.60 4,000 to 5,000 words....... 3.75 
2,000 to 3,000 words... 2.25 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if required, will 
be charged for according to the .~tent and character of 


the work. 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts............6. 

the English Language 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ................ 2.10 
‘echnique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ......... 
86 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ..........seseeeeee+ 1.50 


(Catalogue 80 others) Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

128 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


VERSE CRITICISM, REVISION, 
AND TYPING 
Send one, two, or three short poems—a total of not 
more than fifty lines—and a fee of one dollar. 
A pleasant surprise awaits you. 
Prose rates on application. 


CHILTON CHASE 
Fairmont Drive, Route 3 Birmingham, Alabama 


Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials | 
For negotiation in American and British markets. 
Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing expense. No 
reading fee. Enclose return postage. 

CHARLES B. McCRAY 
National Road at Clay Ave. Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Auxiliary services, if desired 


DE LUXE SERVICE 


For $1.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and fur- 
nish list of six best possible markets for any manu- 
script under 8,000 words. Quality typing at low rates. 
Write for circular. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
No. 60 Fourteenth Street Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Youth, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
is preparing an aviation number for which it is in 
the market for scientific aviation fiction, articles, 
and poems. Ernest C. Wilson, editor, writes: 
“We cannot use wild-west or wartime air fiction. 
We want, instead, aviation stories with a purpose, 
that pull upward, and of wholesome adventure. 
The stories should contain from 1500 to 3500 words, 
the articles from 500 to 1500 words, the verse 
from 4 to 16 lines. We will pay as high as 3 cents 


-a word for suitable material; average rate 1% 


cents.” 


Covici, Friede, Inc., publishers, will move Novem- 
ber 15th from 79 W. Forty-fifth Street to 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 160 
Wellsley Crescent, Toronto 5, Canada, sends a re- 
quest for short-stories. Payment is at % cent a 
word, whether on acceptance or publication is not 
mentioned. 


People’s Home Journal, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, announces that payment for material, until 
further notice, will be on publication or by arrange- 
ment. This departure from payment on acceptance, 
according to Mrs. Mary B. Charleton, managing 
editor, probably will be a temporary policy. 


The titles of the new all-fiction monthly maga- 
zines projected by Prize Story Publishers, Inc., 
33 W. Sixtieth Street, New York, have not been 
definitely selected as yet. Tentative titles. are 
Prize Detective Magazine, Prize Air Stories, and 
Prize Western Stories. David Redstone, formerly 
of Three Star Storics, who is editor, writes: “We 
are entering each of these fiction fields with a broad 
policy in view for all of them. No taboos or buga- 
boos. We want stories to be interesting and ex- 
citing. All lengths are wanted. Only fiction will 
be purchased at present. At first, payment will be 
thirty days after acceptance, 1 cent a word being 
the top price.” Prize Story has been slow in pay- 
ing contributors during the past several months, 
but the publishers apparently are doing their best 
to straighten up accounts. A letter from the pub- 
lishers states: “You may tell your people that 
their bills will be paid just as quickly as possible 
and that it is our plan now to pay for current 
manuscripts upon publication of stories.” 


Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
heretofore published as a quarterly, became a 
monthly magazine with the October issue. 

Elliot Holt, Publisher, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, announces his retirement from publish- 
ing. His books hereafter will be handled by 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Pennac News, Rittenhouse Squ., Philadelphia, 
no longer is buying poetry. 

Romance, 161 S. Sixth Avenue, New York, is in 
the market for short poems and epigrams stress- 
ing a love interest. 


Startling Detective Adventures, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., is a new magazine announced by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. It is in the market for fact 
articles and detective fiction, fact stories to be 
accompanied by photographs and limited to 5000 
words. No unsolved mysteries can be used. Fic- 
tion stories should be from 5000 up to 15,000 words, 
and serials up to 60,000 words. It is preferred to 
have a detective as the hero. As the title implies, 
stories must contain exciting action in a weird and 
bizarre atmosphere. The magazine does not, how- 
ever, use weird or mysterious stories which have 
not a detective slant. Payment is at 2 cents a word, 
promptly on acceptance. Roscoe Fawcett and Jack 
Smalley are editors. 

Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
is the book publishing branch of Street & Smith, 
Ronald Oliphant, editor, writes: “We are mak- 
ing up our spring list at this time and can use 
the book rights of published serial stories of 55,000 
to 65,000 words, of the popular Western, love, 
and detective story types. We purchase all book 
rights of stories for this line by an outright cash 
payment of $150.” 


The America Press, 329 W. One Hundred and 
Eighth Street, New York, a weekly edited by Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., “is in the market for ar- 
ticles of from 1500: to 1800 words dealing with 
education, literature, sociology, and current topics, 
as well as human-interest stories. No fiction is 
used. Payment is on publication at 1 cent a word.” 


The Prism, Hutchinson, Kans., has been com- 
bined with Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark., and will 
be conducted as a department of the latter. Twenty 
short poems will be used each month, the best one 
being paid for at $5. 


Thrilling Stories, 11 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, sends the following: “Thrilling Stories 
is not in the market for material, and in the fu- 
ture will return unsolicited manuscripts without 
reading them. The stories are now supplied by a 
staff of well-known writers on assignment. The 
publishers also wish to state that this magazine 
has no connection nor has it had any connection 
with Thrilling Tales or any other publication.” 
The letter is signed by H. J. Gardner, editorial 
department, with the added notation “The above 
is written with my approval, George M. Downs, 
Jr., publisher.” The statement is interesting, in 
view of the fact that an H. J. Gardner was editor 
of Thrilling Tales, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, a magazine which went out of existence 
the latter part of 1927, owing a number of writers 
for manuscripts purchased and failing to return 
manuscripts which had been submitted. In view of 
the attitude indicated by the above statement, it is 
problematical whether writers can secure any it- 
formation concerning their claims against the for- 
mer magazine by writing to Mr. Gardner. 


John Martin’s Book has moved from 33 W. 
Forty-ninth Street to 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


SEND-IT-FIRST SECTION 


APPROVED BUYERS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Advertisers in this department require literary material 
in quantities, want the best offerings first, and are using 
paid space to secure them. Give these magazines first 


consideration when you have manuscripts to offer. 


e e 

Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Buys millions of words annually in broad 5 
field, paying two cents a word as a mini- ‘ 
mum in all books and ranging up to ten 5 
cents a word. ry 

Gives notice of acceptance or rejection 5 
within ten days and sends check with no- 8 
tice of acceptance. 

Welcomes New Writers at All Times : 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS INc. 


DRAGNET—WESTERN TRAILS 
FLYING ACES—SKY BIRDS 


Are always in the market for material, 
short-stories, novelettes and_ serials 
written for men readers. Prompt ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Payment twen- 
ty days in advance of publication. Ad- 
dress H. S. Goldsmith, Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., New 
York City. 


We Need 


Railroad Fact and Fiction 


Stories 


With the return of RAILROAD MAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE a market is now created for good clean, thrill- 
ing fiction, strong in characterization, plentiful in 
plot and compelling in narrative—fiction that speaks 
smackingly of the railroad, with real railroad men 
as principals and the railroad as a_ background. 
Settings or locale may vary from Canada to Mexico, 
from India to Java, but they must be all railroad. 
In _ we can use lengths from 3,000 to 60,000 
words. 


In fact material we are particularly interested in 


intimate biographies of outstanding railroad person- 
alities, from section hand to President. We want to 
see feature stories with photographs, on everything 
unusual in railroad operation or practice, gigantic 
engineering feats, tunnel building, bridge building, 
etc. 


All manuscripts will be given a prompt reading 
and payment at good rates will be made upon ac- 
ceptance. Authors will be accorded sympathetic co- 
operation and encouragement. M ripts should 
be accompanied with sufficient postage to insure 
— return in the event that they are unsuitable 
or us. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HAYES, Editor 


Railroad Man’s Magazine 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


W up to 2500 words rela- 

MSS. ANTED”. to care of infants 

and children under seven. Practical, informative and 

helpful; not medical. Short poems, juvenile type but 

with appeal to parents. Payment upon application. 

Enclose stamped envelope for return if not available. 
THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 


4 West 5lst St., New York 


HE Author & Journalist’s contribution to the 
Christmas season is an opportunity for writ- 
ers to buy standard books at cut prices. 

These offers are good up to November 30 only. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS, A. H. Bitner, Editor 
of Argosy. An authoritative discussion by a well-known 
editor of what the market demands and pays the high 
rates for. Regular price, $1.10. Christmas sale price, 85c. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, by David 
Raffelock, Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist, 
Director of the Simplified Training Course. The author 
unfolds a practical system of short-story writing. Regu- 
lar price, $1.10; Christmas sale price, 85c. 


Combination Christmas sale price—-What An _ Editor 
— and Conscious Short-story Technique, both for 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
-STANDARD BOOKS.- 


for Writers 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
piled by William B. McCourtie. Regular, $3.50; Christmas 
Sale Price, $2.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT-STORY, by Culpeper Chunn, 
Regular price, $1.00; Christmas sale price, 85c. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRITING, by Arthur 
ge Hoffman. Regular price, $2.15; Christmas sale 
price, $1.75. 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, by Georges Polti. 
Regular price, $1.50; Christmas sale price, $1.25. 


All these books belong in every fiction writer’s library. 


On most of them these are the lowest prices which have 
ever been quoted. Buy several; order for Christmas gifts. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK SERVICE 
1838 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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The World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, in connection with 
its new line of reprint fiction, which is being re- 
tailed to the chain stores, is also publishing a series 
of juvenile fiction books and is interested in manu- 
scripts of up-to-date juvenile fiction. “At the 
present writing,’ writes A. Cahen, president, “we 
are in the market for a series of boys’ books deal- 
ing with up-to-date airoplane travel. We could 
also use a few new girls’ books, good, clean stories 
that will appeal to girls from the ages of 12 to 
18.” Payment, it is understood, is by outright pur- 
chase. 


Play Mate, published by the A. R. Mueller Print- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is edited by E. F. 
Schueren, writes that it is in the market for 
juvenile short-stories of about 1730 words, poems 
of five or six verses, and editorials pertaining to 
child psychology. No stories are used in which sick- 
ness, death, killing, or anything harmful to the 
child is mentioned. Payment is on acceptance at 
2 cents a word. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
announcing the enlargement of its Sunday Maga- 
zine Section, stated that it “will use page after 
page of absorbing fiction—short stories, novelettes 
and book length serials, feature stories by fore- 
most American and foreign authors, and household 
helps.” It is presumed that the material will be 
supplied chiefly by syndicates. 


The Bureau Farmer, the official publication of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. 
Washington Street, Chicago, states in a recent 
bulletin: “We are looking for fiction with an agri- 
cultural flavor. If the ‘plot’ centers round Farm 
Bureau activities or includes farm organization 
figures, such as county agent, the home demon- 
stration agent, the local Farm Bure teader, the 
community chairman. svt a story would receive 
favorable cessfderation, other things being equal.” 
The type of article desired by The Bureau Farmer 
has already been described in Tue Autuor & 
JourNALIST. The editor writes: “Photographs are 
extremely desirable to illustrate all articles. On 
our ‘Bureau Farmer Camera Review’ page we 
also use pictures with a ‘news’ element, featuring 
farm people, farm events, inventions, novelties, 
anything with an agricultural angle and national 
interest. Payment ranges from 1 to 4 cents a 
word on acceptance, or better if justified. For 
photographs we pay from $1 to $5 each. Rewrites 
of Government bulletins, encyclopedia information, 
or material published elsewhere is not accepted. 
No poetry is used, and juvenile material is supplied 
by the staff. Average length of articles should be 
from 1200 to 1500 words. Seasonal material 
should be received by the editor not less than three 
months before the date of issue for which it is 
intended.” 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, N, 
Y., have launched two new book series, similar 
to their Crime Club series. They are “Golden 
Arrow Romances,” consisting of striking romantic 
novels by old and new authors, and “Ends-of-the- 
Earth Adventure,” a group of adventure novels 
set in far places of the world. Manuscripts suit- 
able for either series undoubtedly will find a wel- 
come. 

Psychology, 17 W. Sixtieth Street, New York, 
appears to be dilatory in its payment for material, 
In one case called to our attention by a contributor, 
a manuscript published in the July issue has not 
been paid for and letters of inquiry have been 
ignored. 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, reports that it 
has many poems unpublished, and is not buying 
any more at the present time. 


Discontinued—Suspended 


Heart Throbs, New York. 

Airplane Stories, New York. 

Junior True Story, New York. 

Underworld, New York. 

Golden West, New York. 

Birdies and Eagles Magazine, Detroit. 

Stage Stories, New York. 

Fame and Fortune, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, will suspend publication with the December, 
1929, issue, writes Ronald Oliphant, editor. 


Wide West, 1833 Champa Street, Denver, Colo., 
has postponed its publication plans indefinitely. 


Prize Contests 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Svreet, 
New York, announces: “What tas become of the 
short she:¢-swry’ Authors say it doesn’t pay to 


write one; that it takes just as much time, energy 
and creative ability to write a short-story of 2500 
words as it does to complete one of 10,000. Well, 
Guy de Maupassant wrote “short shorts.” So 
did O. Henry. In order, therefore, to make it well 
worth the extra work involved, Pictorial Review 
offers the following prizes for the three best sto- 
ries of not more than 2500 words received on or 
before February 15, 1930: First prize, $2500; sec- 
ond, $1500; third, $1000. We want real stories, not 
just sketches or character studies. In addition to 
these three special prizes, Pictorial Review will be 
glad to pay liberally for other contributions sub- 
mitted in this contest of sufficient merit to war- 
rant publication. Address all manuscripts to 
Short-Story Contest Editor.” 


The Catholic Press Association, 329 W. 108th 
Street, New York, offers prizes of $250, $125, $75, 
and $50 for best short-stories between 2000 and 
5000 words in length, A pen name must be 
signed, and manuscript should be accompanied by 4 
sealed envelope containing the author’s correct 
name and address. The only restriction is that 
stories must be submitted by United States citizens. 
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Absolutely Unsalable 


hen I received them—yet, aft editing, these sto- 
were sold to 


“The Demon Demonstrator” _........Munsey’s 


“Greater Love” I Confess 
“Delta Justice” Young’s Magazine 
“Fortitude” Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation 
“Derelicts” (Novel) Dorrance & Co. 
“Quits” Ace-High 


“A Matter of Honer’’..............National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force’ Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”’ True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade & Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Western Story, Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Ex- 
perience, and others. If you are in need of literary 
assistance—criticism, revision, or sales—my_ service, 
backed up by ten. a experience, will give your 
work the best possible chance. Write for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, ete. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style, ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your study instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 545 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone with an idea has a chance. YOUR idea for a pic- 
ture, no matter how unimportant it seems, may be the founda- 


tion for a masterpiece. We want your stories NOW. Personal 


criticism—revision—sales service. Write today for booklet and 


full particulars. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU (Dept. F-11) 


Adeline M. Alvord, 219 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW WRITERS! 


Would you rather receive checks than rejec 
tion slips? 


The American Society of Nev Writers, Inc., 


has been founded te s¥ide you in the check 
direction. 


Write particulars. 


fhe American Society of New Writers, Inc. 
509 Fifth Ave., Suite 901 


New York City 
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HURDLES 


What a lot of obstacles arise in the path of 
your manuscripts as they travel to the 
editor’s desk. There is the hurdle of poor 
diction, the hurdle of faulty plot construc- 
tion, the obstacle of inexperience. But 
perhaps the most unsurmountable barrier is 
lack of that intangible element that often 
means the difference between acceptance and 
rejection of a story—the professional touch. 


It may be that any one of these has been the 
cause of those polite, curt rejection slips. 


You can clear these hurdles swiftly and 
cleanly under the training of the Palmer 
Institute. Let the guidance of experienced 
writers equip and strengthen your natural 
abilities so that you will be able to produce 
stories that sefl. The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship can help you give them color, 
logic, life. 

The Palmer Institute does not attempt to 
shape your abilities to standard form. It 
takes your talent as it is and prevents a 
hundred false starts. Palmer training is 
inspirational, thorough. It may do for your 
stories swiftly, what you may not be able to 
do even in many years by yourself. 


Palmer Courses are endorsed by many 
famous authors including, 


Rutu Comrort MITCHELL 
Rupert HuGHES 
CARL CLAUSEN 
Jim TuLLy 
KaTHARINE NEWLIN BurT 


ALEX Mcl.arEn 


possible for beginn. 7 
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cuergienway instead Use the coupon for more 
dificult road” says 

RuthComfort Mitchell. facts that may interest you. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 147-Y, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: [J Short Story Writing [) English 
and Self-Expression [] Photoplay Writing 
Criticism Service 


Name 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call, 
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Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, announces 
a contest sponsored by the Woman’s Press Club 
of New York, in which a first prize of $500, sec- 
ond of $250, third of $100, and six of $25 are 
offered for “the cleverest pieces of writing by the 
women of America.” In addition to the prizes, 
Life will pay for all material printed. Essays, 
verses, jokes, ideas for humorous pictures, not 
over 250 words each, are eligible. Address 
Woman’s Press Club Editor. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La., 
packers of Brer Rabbit molasses, offer prizes of 
$150 to $5 for molasses receipts. Label from a 
can of molasses (not necessarily Brer Rabbit) must 
accompany submissions. Closing date, December 1, 
1929, Address Recipe Editor. 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, 5801 Dickens Avenue, 
Chicago, makers of the Majestic Radio, are spon- 
soring a nation-wide essay contest for teachers and 
educators on the subject, “How Can the Radio Be 
Used in Education?” Prizes are four $750 trips 
to Europe, four $250 trips to Alaska, four $150 
trips to any part of the United States, and four 
$100 trips to any part of the United States. Con- 
test opened September 1, and closes February 15, 
1930. Anyone engaged in any branch of educational 
work is eligible to compete. An individual may 
submit manuscripts in only one of the four divi- 
sions. Manuscript must not exceed 5000 words, 
and must be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. Name, address and title must appear on 
left-hand corner of first page. Each contestant, 
by submitting his article, waives every interest in 
the article submitted. Any and all the essays sub- 
mitted may be published in full or in part at a 
later date. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
Majestic Radio Essay Contest, Educational De- 
partment, Grigsby-Grunow Company. Intending 
contestants should write to the company for a copy 
of Majestic Educational Bulletin. 

Joseph Rosenwald, through a prize committee 
located at 71 W. Forty-seventh Street, New York, 
announces a prize of $10,000, open to the gereral 
public, for the best manuscript, between 15,000 and 
190,000 words in length, on the future of Ameri- 
can Jewey It may cover Jewish beliefs, theories, 
institutions, and €Qucation. A second prize of 
$1500 is offered to undergraduates :.. colleges and 
seminaries for the best essay on the sau~ tonic 
the length restricted to 35,000 words. Address ic: 
committee for further details. 

The Edgar Allen Poe Society, Inc., 640 Ft. 
Washington Avenue, New York, announces an 
annual prize of $100 for the best critical essay 
under 2000 words on the works of Poe. Essays 
should be mailed to reach the society not later 
than April 30th of each year. The manuscript 
must not bear the author’s name, but is to be in- 
scribed with a motto, which appears on a sealed 
envelope accompanying it in which the author’s 
name and address are enclosed. 


H. FE. Ray, 716 McCune Building, Des Moines, 
Ia., announces a prize of $1000 for the best name 
for a new brand of toothpaste. Each contestant 
is limited to one suggestion. Closing date, Novem- 
ber 30, 1929. An extra prize of $100 may be 
awarded for promptness in submitting the winning 
name. 


The Poet’s Scroll, Howe, Okla., offers prizes 
for best poems published in each issue, the prizes 
being open only to subscribers. This is a condi- 
tion which we understand to be in violation of the 
lottery laws. 

The Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, announces four prize 
contests for essays, slogans, and amateur photo- 
graphs dealing with the problem of scenic deface- 
ment. Prizes range from $1500 to $25 and are 
open only to residents of communities where prod- 
ucts of the Standard Oil Company or its subsid- 
iaries are marketed, Conditions can be obtained 
from local dealers. Closing date, October 20. 


oooo 
Tabloid Reviews 


Porto. By William Wallace Cook. William 
Wallace Cook, Publisher, Marshall, Mich. $25.00. 


This book, described as “a new method of plot 
suggestion for writers of creative fiction,” un- 
questionably is one of the most ingenious devices 
for the aid of a writer that has ever been pre- 
sented. By following the clear directions which 
are given for combining the vast catalogue of 
plot situations constituting the body of the book, 
any writer can work out plots galore, needing only 
the touch of creative genius to transform them 
into effective fiction. Mr. Cook cannot supply for 
others this final indespensible ingredient. He has, 
however, provided a system by which the story 
structure can be worked out to the author’s satis- 
faction. That the work originated with one of 
the most prolific writers of the present era, the 
author of literally thousands of published short- 
stories and novels, is a guarantee of its practic- 
ability. It will not, of course, suit the working 
methods of every author, but some will find it in- 
dispensable and many will find it a help in times 
of need. 


Uttima Tuute, by Henry Handel Richardson. 

W. W. Norton & Cu., New York. $2.50. 

The publishers proclaim this book a masterpiece. 
Henry tandel Richardson is the nom de plume 
of an Engsch woman, the author of “Maurice 
Guest,” and of tuur “her novels, none of which 
became successful. Undisuraged by their failure, 
she wrote “Ultima Thule,” immediately 
leaped into the forefront of succes.¢4) novels in 
England, to be followed by equal recognitny jp 
America. It is a powerful study of a man’s slo. 
mental disintegration, and his wife’s triumph over 
heartbreak and discouragement. It is a novel that 
cannot be read and forgotten. 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 
C editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 

professional editorial point of view, with 
practical constructive suggestions for im- 
provement. Full personal attention to each 
case and each case given strictly individual 
handling. Frankness, not flattery. Indi- 
vidual courses of instruction and develop- 
ment a specialty. Send for booklet A. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other magazines; 
author “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” ‘“Fic- 
tion Writers on Fiction Writing;” fiction and arti- 
cles in leading magazines. 


SEND ME YOUR STORIES! 


My typing has been praised by critics. I charge 
50 cents per thousand words, carbon copy included. 
Write immediately! 


MARGARET JOHNSTON 
2463 Valentine Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


FINISHED MANUSCRIPTS 


i AM competent to ‘finish’? a manuscript in 
all matters of spelling, punctuating, para- 
graphing, etc., because of many years drill at 
the editorial desk. Clean copy and one car- 
bon furnished for these rates: 
Any number of words less than 2,000..._...$1.00 
From 2,000 to 6,000 words, per M ...... .50 
From 6,000 to 10,000 words, per M ...... 45 
Verse: 50c a quatrain; anything over 
four lines, 5c a line straight. 
For extra-special editorial suggestions and re- 
vision, rate furnished on request. 
Payment must accompany manuscript. 


(Mrs.) ADA M. SHAW 
Former Managing Editor The Farmer’s Wife 
1879 Feronia Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


AUTHORS!!—REMEMBER!!! 


Tune in on stations PROMPT-NEAT-ACCURATE and 
have your Manuscripts typed and proof-read with minor 
corrections at 50c per 1,000 words. Poetry 1c per line. 
You will be delighted with the results. 


DOROTHEA M. ZINK 
1018 N. Trumbull Ave. Bay City, Michigan 


SPECIAL OFFER 

i Manuscripts typed, with minor corrections, 25c per 
gf thousand words, revised 35c, carbon copy, prompt 
oservice guaranteed. Postage please. No stamps, 
gi except postage. 

a E. HAHN 

" Route No. 3, Box 121 Fort Worth, Texas 


9 e e 
don’t be a rejection slip collector! 
... know your way! ...a free-lance writer 
offers collaboration . . . individual instruction 
... marketing advice ... criticism ... sales 


guaranteed collaborators and writers enrolling for in- 
struction . . . don’t be a rejection slip collector! . 


Emil Zubryn, P. O. Box 4, Station G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT A GOOD TYPIST 


To copy your ’script? I know how and I'll do 
it promptly. 50 cents per 1000 words. Good paper 
and carbon copy—of course. 


JULIA WILSON 
1317 Bemis St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAINSTAKING MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For writers who desire typing ‘‘a little above the 
ordinary,” I offer prompt, personal, painstaking, pro- 
fessional, precise service. Customary prices for first- 
class service. Send work for estimate. You will be 
more than satisfied. 


O. L. SPEEDEN 
P. O. Box 252 Danville, Va. } 


EXPERIENCED HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


A public stenographer, experienced in manuscript 
Preparation and all branches of typing, including scen- 
ario work, offers exceptional service to writer-clients, 
Reasonable fees—send manuscripts for estimate to 


EDNA SCOLLEY 
17574, N. Western Avenue. Hollywood, Calif. 


WRITE SONG POEMS 
(or melodies) 
& One of America’s popular song writers offers you Fd 
§, a bona fide proposition. Send for it now and z 
§, convinced. Three of his songs alone sold over Z 
§, 400,000 phonograph records. Z 
u Ray Hibbeler, D187X, 2104 N. Keystone Av. “ 
Chicago 


AUTHOR OF 18 PUBLISHED BOOKS 


also short-stories and verse for girls, will give con- 
structive criticism and suggest markets. 25c per 1000 
words. Verse 25c. Minimum $1.00. Payment to ac- 
company manuscript. 


GRACE MAY NORTH 
R. 1, Box 189, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


anus ts at tent 
typist. Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. |  QUickly, accurately, neatly. Let us 
Rates, fifty cents per thousand words with one car- " help you to success. Write for infor- 4 
bon copy. All work carefully proof-read. 5 mation to ? 
BERNHARDT OSTER MILNER WRITERS SERVICE 

658 W. Elmira St. San Antonio, Texas ? Box 542 Glenrock, Wyoming : 
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: Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


x 


x — 


McDANIEL CHOSEN PRESIDENT 


UEL McDANIEL, San Antonio, Texas, whose 
3 contributions to THE AuTHoR & JOURNALIST 
8 will be remembered by readers, has been elected 
# President of the National Association of Business 
Writers for the coming year. 

A former naval pilot, newspaper man, and ad- 
vertising manager, McDaniel has been foremost in 
the business writing 


field for the past six 
years. During this 
3 time, he has inter- 


viewed in practically 
every city of conse- 
quence in the United 
States. He has con- 
tacted scores of busi- 
ness editors. His 
work has appeared in 
all the principal busi- 
ness papers, and in 
such magazines as 
Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Forbes, Sales 
Managament, Print- 
er’s Ink, Saturday 
a Evening Post. An 
article on law enforcement in Milwaukee, published 
in North American Review this spring, was con- 
densed for Reader’s Digest, made the subject of an 
- editorial in the Hearst newspapers, and reviewed 
y in the New York Times. 

The department editor had the pleasure of sev- 
eral days spent with McDaniel in Colorado in July. 
He was on one of his regular business trips. The 
system he has developed is unlike that followed by 


Ruel McDaniel 


any other writer, and it is a marvel for results. 

~ A Buick coupe, Graflex, and portable type- 

: writer (a new one every two years or oftener), are 
equipment. Mrs. McDaniel, a newspaper writer 


before their marriage, accompanies. A route is fol- 
lowed, from city to city, which was decided on in 
detail before the start. Incidentally, in advance 
of the trip, a multigraphed letter has gone out to 
a large list of business editors giving the itinerary, 
and soliciting assignments. The orders received are 
the basis of the interviewing. 

McDaniel likes to stop a week or longer in a 
city. The daily routine is two articles of an aver- 
age 1500 words. He interviews in the morning, 
writes in the afternoon. His quota is 75,000 words 
a month, and almost never, on a trip, does he fail 
to reach this. 
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Because his work is based on the United States, 
rather than on a single city or state, McDaniel js 
able to “high spot.” He takes only the best in ma- 
terial. 

How about leads, coming into a new city? Some 
of the assignments from publications are on named 
concerns, suggesting the type of story wanted, 
Many are “blind.” It is up to the writer to deliver 
a story out of each of several cities—and up to 
him to locate the story. 

McDaniel finds he can “go” a great deal upon 
the appearance of business premises. Driving up 
and down a city’s main business street, his prac- 
ticed eyes will pick out a group of concerns which 
should have material within them. Local news- 
papers furnish some leads, again pointing to the 
most enterprising and successful concerns. Ap- 
proaching these leads, he uses the tactics of the 
skillful interviewer, “digging” until he has his 
story. 

He relates that the farther West he goes, the 
easier it becomes to find business stories. He re- 
gards Philadelphia as one of the most difficult 
cities in the United States in which to interview. 

During the past year, his trips have included one 
which began in December and ended around the 
first of May, to Florida, and another, beginning in 
June and ending in the middle of October, to 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Phoenix, El Paso. 

The other new officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Writers are Lloyd S. Graham, 
Buffalo, New York, vice-president, a prominent 
business writer whose working methods the depart- 
ment editor intends at a later date to cover; new 
directors: John L. Meyer, Milwaukee, and E. H. 
Brown, Dallas, Texas. John L. Meyer, founder 
of the Meyer News Service, has been associated 
with business writing for many years. One of his 
permanent assignments is editing the National 
Printer-Journalist, of Milwaukee. E. H. Brown, 
Dallas, a comparatively new entry in the’ field of 
business writing, has made a reputation for him- 
self with authentic articles done in a finished style. 

Regional meetings of the N. A. B. W. are be 
ing held, as this issue of THe AutHor & Jour 
NALIST is printed, in Boston, Mass., and San At 
tonio, Texas. 


THe Meyers Pusiications—Cuapter III 
ROM a letter of Arthur L. H. Street, 1036 At 


drus Building, Minneapolis, Minn., relating to 
National Laundry Journal: 
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“In fairness to that publication and Mr. Tobias, I am 
yoluntarily impelled to tell you that have I been a regular 
contributor to that publication for 20 years, and that dur- 
ing all that time, including Mr. Meyers’ ownership and 
Mr. Tobias’ editorship, I have invariably received prompt 
responses to all my communications and _ satisfactoriiy 
prompt remittances for what was due me.” 


Tue AutTHor & JouRNALIST is glad to publish 
this from a writer who is both an attorney and an 
important contributor. It is doubly interesting put 
beside a letter from George N. Kramer, 1511 W. 
Fifty-ninth Street, Los Angeles, Calif., who is 
neither of these. Mr. Kramer says of National 
Laundry Journal: 


“Here is a recent experience of mine: Sent 2 photos, 
December 13, 1929, together with letter of inquiry. Re- 
ceived reply January 7th, telling me to get story to go 
with photos. January 10th, I sent 900-word article. No 
acknowledgment. I sent letters of inquiry on April 8th, 
May 13th, June 24th, July 10th, and finally received a 
reply on July 23rd. This stated that my article would ap- 
pear in the September number. October 10th, and no fur- 
ther word nor did the article appear, as stated.” 


Without referring to THE AuTHorR & JouRNAL- 
ist report, M. F. Tobias, editor of National Laun- 
dry Journal, wrote Bartlett Service on October 8 
regarding an article by an Omaha writer submitted 
by Bartlett Service, Boulder, Colo., about a year 
before. Mr. Tobias offered to hold this for pos- 
sible use, or to return, as Bartlett Service should 
decide. “I am sorry for the delay,” he explained, 
“but this article was unintentianally overlooked.” 

Then, under date of October 12, Mr. Tobias 
wrote the department editor, in care of Bartlett 
Service, in reference to THE AuTHoR & JouRNAL- 
Ist articles. This was the letter: 


“I was very much surprised to have my attention called 
to your article about the Meyers Publications, in the Oc- 
tober issue of The Author & Journalist. Have not seen 
the September number, so cannot comment on it. Don’t 
suppose you would forward a copy? 

“In my entire business experience it has been cus- 
tomary to hear both sides of the story before rushing into 
rint. I am merely interested in so far as you refer to 

ational Laundry Journal and Mr. Frank Meyers. It is 
true that Mr. Meyers is the owner of National Laundry 
ournal among other publications, but he is not to be 
lamed for the editorial department and any of its so- 
called shortcomings. The only knowledge he has of any 
dealings with the correspondents of this paper is to sign 
the checks for published articles. So you will pardon me 
if I take personal issue with you. particularly refer 
to your paragraph: ‘Why can’t he be clever enough to 
organize editorial departments which please professional 
writers with their business-like ways, instead of arousing 
suspicions ?’ 


W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 


20 Westminster Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


What Do YOU Expect 


To make from your writing? Double what you 
did last 12 months? My service will increase your 
sales and lessen your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. J. Hartford, Conn. 


We'll Help You to SELL 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
<= "Send for cireulars and editorial recommendations. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 
Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
scripts. If you want real editorial assistance, write 
for particulars. 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 


or rustlers. 
Western Romances: 
love interest. 
Air Stories: All lengths, novels, novelettes, shorts. 
eign settings as well as American locale. 


75,000 words. 


155 East 42nd Street 


STORIES WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING THAT WILL FIT THESE URGENT EDITORIAL REQUESTS? 


Western Novels: About 70,000 words, plenty sustained action and strong romantic interest. 
Western Novelettes and Shorts: 3,000 to 8,000; 15,000 to 25,000—Virile action, gun-play. Preferably no women 


Shorts and novelettes of the ranch-romance type. Strong plots, fast action, heavy 


; t 1 Civil air plots more in demand than war. 
air-mail, air-robbery, air-adventure, a few air-romance. | ; 
Love Stories: Shorts to 8,000; novelettes 12,000 to 20,000. Girl’s viewpoint, American heroines in exotic for- 


Mystery Stories: Unusual shorts and novelettes that avoid the stereotyped formula. ( 
Realistic stories of today’s complex civilization with strong characterization. 

The above are personal requests from editors of recognized national magazines made during the last 
month. In addition to these specific current needs, I am in close touch with the fiction market in ‘ 
ica and England, and handle all types of magazine fiction and articles as well as novels and non-fiction 

ks. Any book-length material found suitable is offered to publishers as well as magazine possibilities. 

Writers who have stories to offer should write for my circular outlining terms. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


Air-racing, 


Also novels 60,000 to 


Amer- 


New York, N. Y. 
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“You probably received my letter of a day or two ago, 
which explained why your article was not used or returned. 
This explanation goes for any or all of the complaints 
made to you. Articles very often are suitable for use in 
National Laundry Journal but cannot be used immediately 
and are held rather than returned, in the hopes that an 
opportunity will present itself allowing the use in an 
early edition. 

“Then again, there is so much detail that they, are 
often filed and, without malice, neglected. I have written 
to all (6) correspondents who have articles on file in this 
office as to their wishes in the matter, in the same man- 
ner that I wrote to you. 

“IF THERE ARE ANY WHO ARE NURSING DAM- 
AGED FEELINGS IN THE MEANWHILE, I SHALL 
BE PLEASED TO SEND MY PERSONAL CHECK TO 
THEM UPON RECEIPT OF A LETTER OF REQUEST. 
I SENT YOUR FRIEND IN LIVE OAKS, CALIF., A 
PERSONAL CHECK YESTERDAY. 


“By the way, you also have not been perfect for you 
have made it very unpleasant for us in_ publishing our 
rate as 46 cents per inch for material. Don’t you think, 
in all fairness, that mention of this letter should be 
printed in The Author & Journalist? 

“Your reply will be awaited.” 


The capitals in which we present one paragraph 
of this letter are our own. The Live Oaks, Calif., 
contributor is an A. & J. subscriber who men- 
tioned the magazine in writing to National Laundry 
Journal. 

We are glad to publish the letter of Mr. Tobias, 
and we believe it means progress. While his letter 
to Bartlett Service mentioned one article only, al- 
though Bartlett Service records show several other 
articles submitted long ago not accounted for; and 
while we feel that responsibility for editorial treat- 
ment accorded contributors by Meyers Publications 
plainly belongs to Frank Meyers—nevertheless, 
when an editor offers to send personal checks, he 
is talking. 

The criticism of THe AutHor & JourNa.ist for 
publishing, as Mr. Tobias alleges, an erroneous 
National Laundry Journal rate, is hard to under- 
stand. In our Handy Market List, beginning with 
September, 1928, the rate ascribed to National 
Laundry Journal was 23c per inch. The listing 
which preceded, under a different editor, was “4c 
per word. 

We hope Frank Meyers will supply us, for pub- 
lication in THE Autuor & JourNALtst, with full 
details of the enterprise he embarked on which 
merged Motor Coach Transportation, Pittsburgh, 
to make Bus Age, New York City, while writers 
suffered. Mr. Meyers, months after the occurrence, 
promised the department editor to supply the latter 
with names of Motor Coach Transportation credit- 
ors, so that a meeting of these could be arranged. 
First, he delayed carrying out this promise, plead- 
ing stress of business affairs; then, he ignored let- 
ters reminding him of it. 

He further failed, though repeatedly requested, 
to give the story of the transactions. It seemed 
only fair to writers, who were losing money be- 
cause of the purchase of a controlling interest by 
Mr. Meyers, and merging of the magazine to form 
a new publication at New York, that they should 
be told in detail what had happened. 

In not supplying the information, Mr. Meyers 
put himself in a position which might cause peo- 
ple to make uncomplimentary deductions. In fair- 


ness to himself, as well as in fairness to the busi- 

ness writers of the country, we feel that Mr. Mey- 

ers should give us the detailed facts for publication, 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLAss 
JouRNAL FIELD 


The Retail Tobacconist, 17 W. Sixty-first Street, 
New York, is a semi-monthly using 500- to 1000- 
word articles describing methods employed by suc- 
cessful retail tobacconists. 1% cent a word is paid 
on publication. H. B. Patrey is editor. 

Ten dollars a type page is paid by Modern Pack- 
ing, 11 Park Place, New York, for articles de- 
scriptive of packaging operations, or descriptions 
of unusual packages. O. E. A. Charlton is editor. 
The same company publishes Modern Box Making. 


The Adspec Publishing Corporation, a division 
of Hoffman Publications, Inc., 114 E. Thirty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City, has launched a new 
business paper, Advertising Specialties. L. S. Har- 
ris, publisher, announces that it will be in the 
market for articles that show the use of advertis- 
ing novelties or specialties and how they have 
built up new accounts or lessened sales resistance. 
1 cent a word is offered on acceptance, with $1.50 
for each photograph used. 

The Sawyer Publications (Western Beauty Shop, 
Service Station News, Western Baker, Western 
Plumbing & Heating Journal) have removed from 
343 Sansome Street to 369 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Sportsman Pilot is an absolutely non-aero- 
nautical monthly, published at 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, edited by Darwin J. Adams. It uses 
articles about 2000 words in length on social avia- 
tion and sport flying. The magazine has its own 
technical, social, and financial editors. Rate paid 
depends upon the character and quality of articles. 

Beginning in January, the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, will start monthly publication of Engineer- 
ing and Mining World, and weekly publication of 
Engineering and Mining Journal Metal and Min- 
eral Markets. The former publication will deal 
with the operating, technical and business prob- 
lems of all mineral industries of the world and will 
have an international circulation, whereas Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, the parent publication 
of the group, will, beginning with January, be is- 
sued semi-monthly, instead of weekly, and will 
confine its circulation to the United States and its 
possessions. Engineering and Mining Journal Metal 
and Mineral Markets will be a new condensed 
form for continuing the market report at present 
embodied in Engineering and Mining Journal. H. 
W. Clarke is publishing director of the group and 
A. W. Allen is editor. 

1697 Broadway, New York, is the correct address 
of Cleaning & Dyeing World, instead of 1897, as 
given in the September issue. 
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Short-Story News of the Month 


BY DAVID RAFFELOCK 


It is no idle platitude to refer to the present as 
% “the golden age for writers.’”’ Never were op- 
portunities so plentiful, pay so good. . . With standardi- 
zation of the magazines has also come certainty of in- 
come for writers. It’s easier to know what editors want, 
easier to supply the demand. The writer of the less com- 
mercialized fiction profits today also. ‘Ultima Thule,” 
the sixth novel written by an Englishwoman brings her 
wealth as well as fame. It is universally acclaimed as 
a masterpiece. Clement Wood, an American, has made 
enough from his essays, poems and books to buy a 200- 
acre tract to use as a colony for writers and artists. .. . 
The “hack writer” has turned “literary business man;” 
the starving genius has turned patron and artist. 


There’s no time to waste, ye ambitious ones! 
4 There will always be a market for the work of 
capable new writers. The main stream must always be 
fed by freshets. . . . But the “big money” will go to 
those who get “in the running” now. . .. Editors of 
the all-fiction magazines must depend upon a steady cer- 
tain supply to fill their weekly or bi-weekly periodicals. 
It is a big job. Therefore, they are glad to arrange with 
prolific writers to take their entire output, even if several 
nom de plumes must be used. ... Today the writer has 
an opportunity to become wealthy beyond the wildest 
dreams of a generation ago... . 


I could cite you dozens of instances of friends 
% of mine who have become rich from their fic- 
tion-writing income—all earned within a few years, too. 
. «+ There’s the Texan who owns a Packard automobile 
and is building a palacial English-style home. ... The 
New Mexican who, with his wife, has recently returned 
from an extensive European trip, owns a large farm in 
Idaho and has bought a cotton ranch in Southern New 
Mexico. . . . A Coloradan who flew via airplane to De- 
troit to buy the latest model Hudson car with every 
modern trimming, travels when he pleases and invests in 
gilt-edge bonds. . . . The New Yorker (whose father 
makes a fair living writing for the highbrow magazines) 
who has become independently wealthy in a few years 
writing airplane stories . . . ad infinitum. . . . 


% Women, too. Women writing under their own 

names, writing under nom de plumes, writing 
men’s stories under men’s names. The woman in Den- 
ver who has sold hundreds of detective stories . . . the 
one who turns out action-thrillers . . . she who writes 
adventure stories in exotic settings. . . . 


© I see the ascent from drudgery, from the rut, 

from financial depression ... see it every day. 
The Simplified Training Course is growing faster than 
any other writing course in America. So I have the 
opportunity to watch hundreds of writers, see them 
emerge from hopeless struggle to acceptances. Men, 
women, youngsters. . . . Butchers, bakers, candlestick 
makers. . . . College professors, business men, profes- 
sional men. ... Prisoners under long sentences with the 
light of O. Henry, their idol, in their eyes. ... Men 
and women, ex-patriates or natives, in Persia, China, 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Cuba, Africa. . . . Everywhere. .. . 


America, the golden; America, the realization 
of all dreams. ... From hamlets, from cities, 


come enrollments of ambitious writers. ... From across 
every sea they come. ... Two cents a word minimum, 
five cents a word maximum, ten cents a word minimum. 
- .. It is a chant.... It is a Pied Piper’s tune, luring 
the English-writing persons of the world to write for 
American magazines. . . . The talking cinema, world 
trade, the silver dollar—and the American magazine story. 
- + » These are making English the universal language. 
Widening the market for American fiction, too. ... Get 
going, you writers. ... This is.no time to sit idly back 
wishing for success. . .. It stands at your very door. 
You have only to work, to prepare: yourself so that you 
can grasp the opportunity -that- waits. without. . . . 


I Many writers are already -active. They are 

training under the Simplified Training Course, 
finding in it encouragement, inspiration, and practical 
help that brings success. Every mail brings some word 
of praise for the training. Culled from many letters are 
these: “I want you to know that I appreciate what you 
are doing for me. You described what was wrong with 
a story of mine. I changed the title and made the 
changes you suggested. On its first voyage to Detec- 
tive Story Magazine it returned with a personal letter, 
something that I had never before received. That letter 
has given me encouragement.”—L. F. M., Cambridge, 
Mass.... “I am enjoying the S. T. C. very much and 
can hardly keep away from it.”—C. L., Topeka, Kans. ... 
“Am very enthusiastic about the course as already, in 
the first group, I have discovered what ailed some of the 
regularly homing stuff which I have on hand.”—Miss G. 
A. C., Oskaloosa, Iowa. ... “Today came to me the 
first corrected assignments. Although in this preliminary 
work, the comments were few, may I say I believe I 
have discovered a real teacher.”—E. A. A., Huron, S. 
D.... “I am enjoying this work immensely, and I am 
getting something out of it.”—E. L. B., Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.... “This course of yours is most enjoyable and 
I am getting more and more sport out of writing.”—Mrs. 
A. W. B., Berkeley, Calif. 


Se She These people are on the right track, and they 
know it. They will learn, as they go on with 
the training, how to recognize story material, what edi- 
torial prejudices to avoid, how to plot stories, how to 
write the complete story and how to market stories. They 
are getting a good sound basis, are going to provide 
competition that the untrained will find difficult to meet. 
They won’t have to “take up embroidery” as did the lady 
from Pittsburgh (see next paragraph), who recently wrote 
the 


Me Se “Dear Sir: As I this minute received a letter 
wanting me to send and get the book called 
the Way past The Editor, I decided to write you and 
tell you I am not going to write any more stories as I 
have taken up embroidery work. But I will say this 
much about stories I have one more left I was trying to 
sell it or wish some one would sell it for me. I like to 
get $250 for it. If you can sell it for me for 250 you can 
have 50 dollars for your work and send me the 200. Its 
the only one I got so if you think you can get the price 
I will send the story.” ... Anyway, the thought of 
sending for “‘The Way Past the Editor” is good. A copy 
may be had free upon request from the S. T. C., 1839 
Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Irrigated Empire, Arizona Vire Building, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., is a new publication in the market for 
anything which will interest the up-to-the-minute 
ranch woman. “Writers should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that Arizona farm women have the conveni- 
ences and mental outlook of the interurbanite. We 
particularly want articles on interior decorating, 
kitchen helps, children problems, gardening (Ariz- 
ona plants), etc. Other wants include: Experience 
stories by actual dirt farmers in the raising of cot- 
ton, alfalfa, citrus, livestock, and general farming 
applicable to this country. We are not interested 
in what was done in some other state unless it 
carries a lesson for this section. National agricul- 
tural questions and co-operative selling articles, ir- 
rigation here or elsewhere; cotton raising in India, 
Egypt, etc. No verse unless it has to do with irri- 
gation or has a local farm meaning. We can use 
fiction written around irrigation, cotton or citrus. 
Our main crops here include cotton, citrus, alfalfa, 
berries, cantaloupes, lettuce (fall and spring crops), 
figs, dates, and maize. Dairying, stock feeding and 
raising are included. We pay from 1 to 3 cents 
a word, depending upon copy. All communications 
should be addressed to John Arthur Nelson, editor,” 
The announcement received does not state whether 
payment is made on acceptance or publication. 

H. I.. Williamson, editor, The United States 
Publisher, 221 S. Fourth Street, Springfield, Ill., 
advises that the periodical does not pay for news 
items, but he is glad to send the publication in 
exchange for such items. 

H. F. Baker is editor of Hosiery Age, tormerly 
Hosiery Retailer, now one of the United Business 
Publishers, Inc., 239 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New’ 
York. Mr. Baker writes that many more pictures 
are going to be used than formerly, and suggests 
that no article be submitted without suitable illus- 
trations. 

Combustion, Carl Stripe, editor, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, writes that this is a highly 
specialized technical publication, for which, at 
present, he has an over-supply of material. 


H. W. Patterson, editor, urniture Index, writes: 


“At the present time we are particularly interested 
in articles which give an authoritative account of 
success gained by furniture retailers through the 
operations of interior decorative service. What we 
want in this type of article are accounts of actual 
operations by stores which send representatives into 
customers’ homes to help them in their purchases of 
furniture, floor covering, draperies, etc.” 

The Riegel Corporation of New York, 205 E. 
Forty-second Street, New York, publishes a syndi- 
cate fashion magazine. Its book publishing busi- 
ness has been taken over by Consumer Publications, 
Inc., 16 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Primary Education, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, 
has been renamed The Grade Teacher. 

Discontinued 

Shoe Merchandising, Boston, Mass. 

The Garment Saleswoman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Tabloid Short-Story Markets 


N response to numerous requests for a list of 

tabloid or “short short-story” markets, the fol- 
lowing has been compiled. It should be stated, 
however, that the great majority of magazines us- 
ing general fiction will use a short short-story if 
it appeals. The list which follows is made up 
principally of periodicals that have special depart- 
ments for such fiction, or have a decided leaning 
toward the very short story. Juvenile markets are 
not included in this list, as practically all juvenile 
markets welcome short lengths. 


American Farming, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Short-stories with a farm-life angle about 900 words. Up 
to 1 cent on publication. 

Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Romantic and adventure short-stories, small-town back. 
ground, as short as 1000 words. 
word on acceptance. 


Pays 1% to 5 cents a | 


Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells Street, Chicago, 


Short short-stories of 1000 to 2000 words. 
woman interest about 800 words. 


Storiettes with 
1 cent up on publication, 


Christian Herald, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York. Whole. | 


some and uplifting short-stories of 1000 words. 
cents on acceptance. 


Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York. Short-stories q 
First-class rates paid on acceptance. § 


D. A. C. News, Detroit, Mich. Uses short sketches up 


under 1000 words. 


First-class rates payable on acceptance, 


337 W. Madison Avenue, 
Up to ¥ cent 


to 1500 words. 

Everyday Life, 
Uses short-stories of around 1500 words. 
a word on publication. 


Hartford Weekly Guide, P. O. Box 428, Hartford, Conn, % 
Asks for short-stories of 200 to 300 words. Pays at in- | 


definite rates. 


Judge, 18 E. Forty-eighth Street, New York. Uses ™ 
very short humorous short-stories, preferably not over @ 


300 words. Pays about 5 cents a word on publication. 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York. Pays $10 on | 


acceptance for short-stories under 100 words. 


1 to 28 


Chicago, 


Life, 598 Madison Avenue, New York. Uses weekly 


short-story under 700 words. 


published during 1929. 


First-class rates on accep- @ 
tance and prizes of $3000, $1500, and $500 for best three 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 Fourth Avenue, New | 


York. Occasional short-stories of 1200 words. 
on publication. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York @ 


Low rates 


Uses short satirical sketches up to 2000 words. Good rates 3 


on acceptance. 

New York Magazine Programs, 108 Wooster Street, New 
York. Short-stories from 800 to 1600 words. 
cents a word on acceptance, but is overstocked. 


Paris Nights, 1008 W. York Street, Philadelphia. Gay @ 


short-stories of Parisian background as short as 
words. Pays % cent a word on publication. 
Photoplay, 221 W. 57th Street, New York. Brief short. 
stories dealing with studio life. 
Puzzler Magazine, 454 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mys- 


tery, clean-love, and inspirational short-stories of about 7 


1000 words. 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chicago q 


Pays 5 


Good rates on acceptance 


Uses a few short crime stories around 1000 words. 1 ceit® 


up on acceptance. 
10 Story Book, 527 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


story on publication. 
Top Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Dramatic short-stories about 900 words. Good rates on 4 


acceptance. 


Town Topics, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, New York. Useeg™ 
Pays 1 cent up on pub: a 


short-stories up to 1500 words. 
lication. 


Uses 
frank, sexy short-stories in very short lengths. Pays $6 a 
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